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Art. I.—The Speeches of the Hon. Thomas Erskine (now 
Lord Erskine), when at the Bar, on Subjects connected 
with the Liberty of the Press, and against constructive 
Treasons. Collected by James Ridgway. Three Vols, 
Szo. Ridgway, 1810, 


THOSE who have been much in the habit of attending 
our English courts, of judicature will not, we a. very 
generally participate in the regret, which the editor of these 
volumes sees to.entertain, that so few and imperfect memo- 
rials of bar eloquence are preserved for the admiratiou,and 
instruction of future ages. ‘The illustrious orator from whose 
speeches the present selection has been made, stands rather 
a solitary exception to, than a general specimen of, that na- 
tional eloquence; and, without detracting in the least from 
. the consummate knowledge, the ready ingenuity, the sound 
argument, and the unwearied patience, of which the English 
bar has always afforded many pa gare examples, without 
at all denying that a high degree of pleasure and admiration 
may often be excited, and felt by the ear and eye witnesses of 
those valuable qualities, we have scarcely met with a single 
instance in which it would be for the advantage either of the 
orator or of the public that his speech should be preserved as 
delivered, and bound to stand on the shelf by the side of Ci- 
cero and Demosthenes. A great deal of this may be ac 
counted for from the immemorial habits of the bar, from the 
form of trial, and the method of the examination of witnesses. 
Perhaps the excessive complexity of our law, so difficult a3 
that the perfect knowledge of it in all its bearings has been 
attained by comparatively few even among our most success- 
ful practitioners, may in no small degree explain the. reason 
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for this apparent neglect of the more showy quality of elo- 
quence. ‘The object, the laudable and proper object, of every 
pleader, is, not so much to set himself off, as to benefit his 
client; and the cold and cautious temper of the English cha- 
racter is such, that, even in addressing a jury, much more a 
judge, one point of law will in general outweigh all the 
splendid eratory of the second philippic. ‘To a mind anxious 
to seize upon every sabtlety and every evasion which the im- 
meuse volume of our English law admits, the ostentation of 
ornament is too apt to sink a great deal below even its real 
valne. Argument, then, and not eloquence, is the characte- 
ristic of our bar; and even in argument we find that the best 
and most skilful of our pleaders, in their extreme anxiety that 
nothing may escape them which can by possibility affect the 
interest of the cause they advocate, are betrayed into all the 
vices of diffuseness, tautology, digression, and egotism. ‘These 
are defects so mseparably adherent to the practice of the bar, 
they are so necessarily attendant upon the mode of conducting 
business, and upon the English law itself, that it would be 
quite childish to point them out as vices to be corrected, any 
farther than as the most experienced men and those of the 
niost powerful and comprehensive minds, the most ready ap- 
prehensions, and the most inflexible tempers, will always be 
the best able to avoid the excess of them. Still, what we 
have now said, sufficiently (to our understandings at least) 
justifies the remark that we have no reason to regret the 
want of entire specimens of our bar-eloquence, while all that 
is essential in argument and doctrine may usually be reduced 
tu the limits of a common law report without any injury what- 
ever either to the advocate or to the public. It at the same 
time, we think, accounts for two phenomena frequently re- 
marked among us; the first that men without voice, action, 
fluency, or even grammar, often attam the greatest practice 
aid the highest eminenee, in their profession ; the other that 
a high reputation and exalted powers at the bar, so far from 
generally following a man into the House of Commons, are 
more frequently found to disqualify him for making any very 
conspicuous figure on that more magnificent theatre of showy 
talent. Romilly is perhaps the only living instance of real 
eloquence, united with the more general and more useful qua- 
lities of the bar, able to make itself known and respected, at 
a rate by aby means equal, on that higher stage of action. 
Erskine, notwithstanding he possessed very wonderful (but at 
the same time very peculiar) powers of eloquence, and we 
have mentioned him as on that account a striking exception 
irom the general characteristics of the bar, was yet too entirely 
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& barrister to rise to any great height of reputation for parlia- 
mentary talent. But the eloquence of the senate is mucli 
more deserving of preservation than that of the bar; and it 
is indeed matter of regret, and even of national disgrace, that 
a good and copious selection of Fox’s speeches in parliament 
has not yet been added to the collections which the public 
possess of those of Pitt and Barke. 

Continuing to lament ‘ the scarcity of genuine trials,’ our 
editor observes, ‘ the speeches of Lord Erskine, when at the 
bar, which we now publish, do not fill up the pleadings of 
three weeks, out of a life of nearly thirty years incessant oc- 
cupation in all our courts of justice throughout the kingdom.’ 
But we would almost venture to affirm that no other lawyer 
of equal practice has, even for so long a period as three weeks, 
been engaged in pleadings on subjects of high and universal 
interest, the publication of which would be considered as of 
the smallest importance to any but professional men. And 
the editor does not appear to reflect that upon all merely pro- 
fessional topics, we have the arguments of Erskine, as well 
as of other lawyers, all the material substance of those argu- 
ments, all that it is necessary or advantageous for lawyers to 
know respecting the causes which called them forth; in the 
common law-reports, the prolixity of which, and not their 
deficiency of fullness, is the more usual subject of complaint 
among professional men. Even the present collection, im- 
portant as we deem it in many striking respects, is enough to 
teach us what we should have to expect from the multiplica- 
tion of similar anthologies; since, with all Lord Erskine’s 
extraordinary powers of mind, with all his copiousness and 
variety, and ingenuity, we have no sooner read his argument 
on the first information for a libel, than we are able to tell 
precisely what will be the course of argument pursued by him 
in the next trial upon a similar subject—nor are we ever de- 
ceived in our calculations; we find the same propositions 
often. supported by the self-same mode of illustration—and 
indeed it could not have been otherwise without material in- 
jury to some or other of the parties concerned. And if there 
is so much of repetition and sameness in the arguments even 
of such a man as Erskine, what should we have to expect 
from these of the generality of lawyers wholly deficient in bis 
singular powers of language and of imagination? It is the 
variety of eloquence contained in these volumes which:can 
alone reconcile the reader to this sameness of argument ; 
without that distinguishing characteristic, all the matter con- 
tained in them might have beew comprized in the first fifty 
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pages with more force and usefulness than it is now scattered 
over a surface of almost fifteen hundred. 

But it is time to present our readers with some indemnifi- 
eation for their patience im listening to all this prosing, in the 
production of a few passages taken here and there from the 
volumes before us as specimens of that manly and powerful 
style of eloquence which cannot, after all, be fairly dnder- 
stood or entered into fully, without taking each passage in 
reference te the whole argument of which it forms a part. 
Neverthelessyconfined as our limits are, we prefer giving oue 
readers even the imperfect pleasure of a few extracts, to 
offering them a regular abstraet of the contents of each vo- 
lume, which would hardly satisfy any rational end of curio- 
sity, especially as the general object of the publication is 
sufficiently announced in the title-page. 

The circumstances of the trial of Lord George Gordon 
ean be unknowa to few of our readers. It cannot but be 
well remembered, that during the ferment subsisting in the 
public mind in consequence of the unhappy riots of the year 
1780, administration most indiscreetly thought fit to prose- 
cute the author of those disturbances on a charge of high 
treason, and that, in support of their charge, the conductors 
of that prosecution found it necessary to resort to a most 
forced and illegitimate construction of the statute of Edward 
the Third, which, however, seemed to be sanctioned by the 
court, and which it required all the talent and energy of the 
advocate to overthrow, by obtaining a verdict of acquittal in 
favour of the prisoner. We need only add, that the attempt 
to connect the riots immediately with Lord George Gordon 
as their mover and instigator, had failed upon evidence, to. 
make our readers enter fully into the force and spirit with 
which this admisable speech 1s concluded. 


« What then has produced this trial for high treason ; or given 
it, when produced, the seriousness and solemnity it wears? what, 
but the inversion of all justice, by judging from consequences, 
instead of from causes and designs ? what but the artful manner, 
in which the crown has endeavoured to blend the petitioning in 
a body, and the zeal with which an animated disposition con- 
ducted it, with the melancholy crimes that followed? crimes, 
which the shameful indolence of our magistrates, which the total 
extinction of all police and government, suffered to be commit- 
ted in broad day, and in the delirium of drunkenness, by an un- 
armed banditti, without a head, without plan or object, and with- 
out a refuge from the instant gripe of justice—a banditti, with 
whom the associated protestants, and their president had no- 
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manner of connexion, and whose cause they overturned, dis- 
honoured, and ruined? a 

* How anchristian then is it te attempt, without evidence, te 
infect the imaginauons of men whe are sworn dispassionately 
and disinterestedly to try the trivial offence of assembling a 
multitude with a petition to repeal a law (which has happened - 
‘so often in ail our memories), by blending it with the fatal ca- 
tastrophe, on which every man’s mind may be supposed to re- 
tain some degree of irritation? O fie! O fe! Is the intellectual 
seat of justice to be thus impionsly shaken ? Are your benevolent 
propensi'ies to be thus disappointed and abused? Do they wish 
you, while you are listening to the evidence, to connect it with 
unforeseett consequences, in spite of reason and truth? Is it 
their object to hang the millstone of prejudice around his inno- 
cent neck to sink him? If there be such men, may Heaven for- 
give them for the attempt, and inspire you with fortitude and 
wisdom, te discharge your duty with calm, steady, and reflecting 
minds. 

‘ Gentlemen, I have no manner of doubt that you will—I am 

-sure you cannot but see, ‘notwithstanding my great inability, 
increased by a perturbation of mind (arising, thank God! from 
mo dishonest cause), that there has been not only no evidence 
on the part of the crown, to fix the gui't of the late commotions 
upon the prisoner, but that, on the contrary, we have been able 
to resist the probability, I might almost say, the possebility, of t 
charge, not only by living witnesses, whom we only ceased to 
call, becaase the trial would never have ended, but by the evi- 
dence of all the blood that has paid the forfeit of that guilt al+ 
ready ; an evidence that I will take upon me to say is the strongest 
‘and most unanswerable, which the combination of natural events 
ever brought tegether since the beginning of the world for the 
deliverance of the oppressed. Since in the late numerous trials 
for acts of violence and depredation, though conducted by the 
ablest servants of the crown, with a laudable eye to the investi- 
gation of the subject which now engages us, no one fuct appeared 
which shewed any plan, any object, any leader. Siuce out of 
forty-four thousand persons, who signed the petition of the pro- 
testants, not one was to be found among those who were convicted, 
tried, or even apprehended on suspicion; and since out of all 
the felons who were \et loose from prisons, and who assisted in 
the destruction of our property, not a single wretch was to. be 
found, who could even attempt to save his own life by the plau- 
sible promise of giving evidence to-day. 

‘ What can overturn such a proof as this? surely a good man 
might without superstition believe, that such an union of events 
was something more than natural, and that the divine providence 
was watchful for the protection of innocence and truth.—Vol. I, 
p. 132—135. 


in the above passage there is no display of imagination, 
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or of any of the more shewy and splendid qualities of elo+ 
quence ; but it affords a happy illustration of the general cha- 
racteristics of Erskine’s oratory, plain, forcible, and energe- 
tic, with very seldom atiy admixture of that brilliancy and 
metaphorical exuberance, which at least as often disgusts us, 
as it excites our admiration, in the speeches of his {rish co- 
temporary Curran. But there are not wanting, although of 
comparatively rare occurrence, opportunities of which Er- 
skine has availed himself, (sometimes happily, but at otlters 
the reverse) to introdnce the more poetical and ornamental 
requisites of oratory. Witness the following splendid picture 
of Hastings’s impeachment, than which nothing can be more 
judiciously or appositely brought forward, considering the 
nature of the orator’s task, to defend the publishers of an 
alleged libel on the House of Commons in a pamphlet writ- 
ten in defence of.that celebrated governor. Considering 
Erskine in his connection with all the leaders of that party 
which was principally instrumental in bringing about the im- 
peachment, it is evident that nothing can exceed the delicacy 
of the charge thus committed to him in his professional cha- 
racter ; and, upon a review of all the circumstances connected 
with the defence, we not only do not hesitate to affirm that 
this speech for Stockdale is the highest evidence we possess 
of Erskine’s subtlety, ingenuity, and accurate understanding ; 
but might add, that it is perhaps the strongest instance of 
those qualities united with a vigorous masculine’ eloquence 
which the English bar can furnish, 

After succinctly and forcibly explaining the peculiar diffi- 
culties of his situation, he calls the attention of the jury to 
the immediate circumstances of the unfortunate object of the 
impeachment, by which he endeavours to justify the mtrepid 
advocate, who, in spite of the weight of authority and splen- 
dour of talent arrayed on the side of the managers, has dared 
to brave the indignation of the House of Commons in his 
defence of a cause so uncqually matched, and of which he is 
nevertheless himself a firm believer in the justice. 


‘ Gentlemen, before I venture to lay the book before you, it 
must be yet further remembered (for the fact is equally noto- 
rious) that under these inauspicious circumstances the trial of 
Mr. Hastings at the bar of the Lords had actually commenced 
long before its publication. There the most august and striking 
spectacle was drily exhibited, which the world ever witnessed, 
A vast stage of justice was erected, awful from its high authority, 
splendid from its illustrious dignity, venerable from the learning 
and wisdum of its judges, captivating end affecting from the 
qnighty concourse of ai} ranks and conditions which daily flocked 
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into it, as into a theatre of pleasure; there, when the whole: 
public mind was at once awed and softened to the impression of 
every human affection, there appeared, day after day, one after 
another, men of the most powerful and exalted talents, eclipsing 
by their accusing eloquence the most boasted harangues of anti- 
quity. Rousing the pride of national resentment by the boldest 
invectives against broken faith and violated treaties, and shaking 
the bosom with alternate pity and horror by the most glowing 
pictures of insulted nature and humanity, ever animated and 
energetic, from the love of fame, which is the inherent passion 
of genius; firm and indefatigable from a strong prepossession of 
the justice of their cause. ‘ 

‘ Gentlemen, when the author sat down to write the book now 
before you, all this terrible, unceasing, exhaustless artillery of 
warm zeal, matchless vigour of understanding, consuming and 
devouring eloquence; united with the highest dignity, was daily, 
and without prospect of conclusion pouring forth upon one pri- 
vate unprotected man, who was bound to hear it, in the face of 
the whole people of England, with reverential submission and 
silence. I do not complain of this as I did of the publication of 
the charges, because it is what the law allowed and sanctioned 
in the course of a public trial: but when it is remembered that 
we are not angels, but weak fallible men, and that even the noble 
judges of that high tribunal are clothed, beneath their ermines 
with the common infirmities of man’s nature, it will . bring us 
all to a proper temper for considering the book itself, which wil: 
in afew moments be laid before you. But first, let me once re- 
mind you that it was under all these circumstances, and amidst 
the blaze of passion and prejudice, which the scene I have 
beerendeavouring faintly to, describe to you might be supposed 
likely to produce, that the author, whose name [ will now give 
to you, sat down to compose the book which is prosecuted to 
day as a litel.’—Vol Il. p. 229231. 


As a further specimen of the art with which the advocate 
separates his defence of the pamphletteer from that of the 
object of the impeachment, we cannot avojd calling the at- 
tention of our readers to what follows, a few pages lower. 


‘ Will the attorney general proceed to detect the hypocrisy of 
our author, by giving us some detail of the proofs by which 

these personal enormities (the acts of oppression charged against 
' Mr. Hastings) have been established, and which the writer must 
he supposed to have been acquainted with? I ask this as the de- 
fender of Mr. Stockdale, not of Mr. Hastings, with whom I 
have noconcern. I am sorry indeed to be so often obliged to 
repeat this protest; but I really feel myself embarrassed with 
those repeated coincidences of defence which thicken upon me 
as [ advance, and which were, no doubt, overlooked by the 
Commons when they directed this saterlocutory inquiry into. his 
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conduct, (meaning the prosecution of the publisher)—~TI ask then, 
as counsel for Mr. Stockdale, whether, when a great state criminal 
is brought for justice at an immense expense tothe public, ac- 
cused of the most oppressive cruelties, and charged with the 
robbery of princes, and the destruction of nations, it is not open 
to any one to ask, who are his accusers? What are the sources 
and the authorities of these shocking complaints? Where are 
the ambassadors or memorials of those princes whose revenues 
he has plundered ? Where are the witnesses for those unhappy 
men iu whose persons the rights of humanity have been violated ? 
How deeply buried is the blood of the innocent, that it does not 
rise up in retributive judgment to confound the guilty ! ‘These 
surely are questions, which, when a fellow-citizen is upon a long, 
painful, and expensive trial, humanity has a right to propose ; 
which the plain sense of the most unlettered man may be expected 
to dictate, and which all history must provoke from the more en- 
lightened. When Cicero impeached Verres before the great 
tribunal of Rome of similar crueltics and depredations in her 
provinces, the Roman people were not left to such inquiries. All 
Sicily surrounded the forum, demanding justice upon her plun- 
derer, with tears and imprecations. It was not by the eloquence 
of the orator, but by the cries and tears of the miserable, that 
Cicero prevailed in that illustrious cause. Verres fled from the 
oaths of his accusers and witnesses, and not from the_voice of 
Tully. To preserve the fame of his eloquence, he composed his 
five celebrated speeches, but they were never delivered against 
the criminal, because he had fled from the city, appalled with 
the sight of the persecuted and oppressed. It may-be said, that 
the cases of Sicily and India are widely different; perhaps they 
may be; whether they are or not, is foreign tomy purpose: [ 
am not bound to deny the possibility of answers to such questions, 
I am only vindicating the right to ask them.’—P. 242—244. 


And, when, a little lower still, he finds himself driven by 
the warmth of argument to intermix something of the defence 
of Hastings himself with that of his real client, nothing can 
be more ingenious than the mode by which he not only avoids 
saying any thing that can reflect upon the leaders of the party 
with which he was connected in politics, but even avails him- 
self of the very delicate situation in which he is placed, as an 
opportunity for illustrating and enforcing some of their most 
broad and general political tenets. . 


‘If it be true that he (Mr, Hastings) was directed to make 
the safety and prosperity of Bengal the first object of his attention, 
' (the words of his general instructions from the company), and 
that, under his administration, it has been safe and prosperous, 
if it be true that the security and preservation of our possessions 
and revenues in Asia were marked out to him as the great |ead- 
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ing principle of his government, and that those possessions and 
revenues, amidst unexampled dangers, ‘have been secured and 
preserved; then a question may be unaccountably mixed with 
your consideration, much beyond the consequence of the present 
prosecution, involving perhaps the merit of the impeachment 
xself which gave it birth; a question which the commons, as 
prosecutors of Mr. Hastings, should in common prudence have 
avoided ; undess regretting the unwieldy length of their proceed- 
ings against him, they wished to afford him the opportunity of 
this strange anomalous defence. For although I am neither his 
counsel, nor desire to have any thing to do with his guilt or in- 
nocence ; yet, in the collateral defence of my client, 1 am driven 
to state matter which may be considered by many as hostile to 
the impeachment. For if our dependencies have been secured, 
and their interests promoted, I am driven in defence of my client 
to remark, that it is mad and preposterous to bring to the stand- 
ard of justice and humanity, the exercise of a dominion founded 
upon violence and terror. It may, and must be true, that Mr. 
Hastings has repeatedly offended against the rights and privi- 
leges of Asiatic government, if he was the faithful deputy of a 

wer which could not maintain itself for an hour without tramp- 
ing on both: he may and must have offended agaiust the laws 
of God and nature, if he was the faithful viceroy of an empire 
wrested in blood from the people to whom God and nature had 
given it: he may and must have preserved that unjust dominion 
over timorous and abject nations by a terrifying, overbearing, 
insulting superiority, if he was the faithful administrator of your 
government, which having no roct in consent or affection, no 
foundation in similarity of interests, nor support from any one 
principle which cements men together in society, could only be 
upheld by alternate siratagem and force. The unhappy people 
of India, feeble ‘and effeminate as they are from the softness of 
their climate, and subdued and broken as they have been by the 
knavery and strength of civilization, still occasionally ‘start up 
in all the vigour and intelligence of insulted nature—to be go- 
verned at all, they must be governed with a rod of iron; and 
our empire in the East would, long since, have been lost to Great 
Britain, if civil skill and military prowess had not united their 
efforts to support an authority—which Heaven never gave—by 
means which it never can sanction.—P, 260—262. 


What immediately follows this animated and striking pas- 
sage is of a bolder strain, the relation of a speech which the 
orator supposes himself to have heard, when a young man in 
the army, from the mouth of a North Americau chief assert- 
ing at the head of his tribe the natural independence of their 
nation, ‘This is one of those tirades in eloquence on which 
it is perhaps the most prudent part of criticism to remain 
silent. ‘The effect may have been as fine as-the orator in- 
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tended it to be at the rehearsal; but, to say the least of if, 
the experiment was hazardous. Moreover, it was needlessly 
so; since, whether well or i!l imagined, it adds not a jot to 
the argument. Something of a similar nature, but in our 
opinion much more decidedly bad; is a passage in the speech 
respecting Paine, (beginning, ‘ the universal God of nature, 
the saviour of mankind, the fountam of all light, who came 
to pluck the world from eternal darkness,’ &c. &c. Vol. IL. 
p- 140, &c.) in which the orator deems it necessary to his 
argument to trace the restrictions on the liberty of the press 
up to the introduction of Christianity. We shall point out 
yet another passage, which has been greatly admired, but in 
which we are inclined to question whether the effect of the 
very striking tarn of oratory which it presents be not more 
than done away by a degree of even vulgar violence with which 
it is pursued. We refer the reader to p. SO of the first vc- 
lume, in the defence of Captain Baillie. Another very of- 
fensive instance of the eagerness with which the orator is too 
apt to push an argument far beyond what in common sense 
or justice it will bear, and to strain an illustration often im- 
perfect to a degree that weakens ali its natural effect, may, 
we think, be produced from his remarks on the monopoly 
claimed by the Stationers’ Company for the printing of al- 
manacks, in the case of “Fhomas Carnan,’ p. 50, 51, &c. 
Want of space obliges us to content ourselves in these cases 
with mere reference, and the same reason causes us to abstain 
from pointing out several other passages in which we had no- 
ticed instances of bad taste, and culpable affectation of senti- 
ment in the course of our perusal of these volumes. It would 
be only repeating sarcasms which have been in every body’s 
mouth since the days of the Auti-jacobin, to call the reader’s 
attention to the egotism to which Lord Erskine is accused of 
having been so pre-eminently addicted as a pleader. We 
shall only observe that this is a vice too apt to grow on every 
advocate, and of which we may even now find examples as 
glaring as Erskine’s in the highest stations of the law. ‘There 
are occasions on which egotism in a pleader may be excused 
and even admired ; but they are of very rare occurrence, aud 
the speaker had always much better avoid than solicit them. 
‘There are not many occasions in the compass of- these 
speeches, on which it was possible for the orator to indulge 
in the lighter ornaments of wit and humour. And it now 
and then happens that an unseasonable or ill-directed attempt 
has rather provoked our spleen than excited our amusement ; 
as where, speaking of a corrupt witness in the case of Lord 
George Gordon, he prefaces his comment on the evidence by 
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these words: ‘ William Hay, a bankrupt in fortune, he ac- 
ackuowledges himself to be, and [ am afraid he is a bankrupt 
in conscience. This is a sort of vulgar and common-place 
irony which too often occurs at the- bar, but, whenever it 
does, disgraces it. Very different from this is that happy and 
ingenious turn which he gives (in defence of his important 
doctrine respecting the right of the jury to pronounce on the 
question of zxtention in matters of libel) to the direction of 
Mr. Justice Buller, that the fact of publication is enough to 
warrant the verdict of guilty, and that of intention is to be 
left for the future cousideration of the judge. 


_*Gentlemen, in this way you are desired to sport with your 
oaths, by pronouncing my reverend friend to be a criminal, +ith- 
out either determining yourselves, or having a determination, or 
even’an insinuation from the judge that any crime has been 
committed ; following strictly that famous and respectable pre- 
cedent of RKhadamanthus, judge of hell, who punishes first, and 
afterwards institutes an inquiry into the guilt.’ 


So, when in the course of the same trial (of the Dean of St. 
Asaph) after quotiig a passage of Foster, who says, 


‘ The judges are the ministers of the crown, appointed for the 
ends of public justice, and ought to have written upon their 
hearts the obligation which his majesty is under, to cause law 
and justice in mercy to be executed-in all his judgments.’. He 
adds, * This solemn obligation is no doubt written upon the 
hearts of all the judges; but it is -unfortunate when it happens 


to be written in so illegible a hand that a jury cannot possibly 
read it,’ 


° / 

And sc again, when after adducing some forcible prece- 
dent¥in support of his principle and of its immemorial esta- 
blishment as the law of libels against the charge of innova- 
tion, he exelaims, 


‘But if every case in which judges have left the question of 
libel to juries in opposition to law, is to be considered as a mi- 
racle, England may vie with Palestine; and lord chief justice 
Holt, he adds, ‘steps next into view as an apostle; for that 
great judge, in Tutchin’s case, left the question of libel to the 
jury in the most unambiguous terms,’ &c. &e. 


See the arguments in the Dean of St. Asaph’s case; vol. I. 
p. 208, 244, 340, &e. ! 

We had marked for quotatiog many other passages distin- 
guishable either for some striking turn of sentiment or ex. 
pression, or as examples of extraordinarily strong and ener. 
getic argument, but it would be extending our article far be- 
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yond the limits which we are compelled to assign, if we were 
to follow in this respect the-bent of our inclination. It re- 
mains to say a few words respecting the publication itself, and 
the mode in which it has been executed. 

The speeches contained in this collection are the following : 
In the first volume, the argument in defence of Capt. Baillie 
for a libel on the governors of Greenwich Hospital (which 
was delivered at the very commencement of Lord Erskine’s 
professional career, on the 24th of Nov. 1771.) 

The speech for Carnan the bookseller, at the bar of the 
House of Commons, in opposition to an intended bill for 
revesting the monopoly in almanacks in the Stationers’ Com- 
pat.y and the two universities, 10th May, 1779. In defence 
of Lord George Gordon on a charge of high treason, 1780, 
In defence of the Dean of St. Asaph, for a libel, at Shrews- 
bury, Aug. 6, 1784; together with the. subsequent proceed- 
ings on that celebrated trial, to the arrest of judgment. In 
the second volume, the defence of Paine for a libel (‘ the 
Rights of Man’) 1792. In support of the prosecution 
against the printer and publisher of Paiue’s ‘ Age of Reason,’ 
1797. In defence of Stockdale on the charge of publishing 
a libel on the House of Commons respecting Hastings’s 
trial, Dee. 9, 1789. In defence of John Frost, for seditious 
words, Feb. 1793. In defence of Perry and Lambert for a 
libel, 9th Dec. 1795.—And the third volume contains only 
two of his speeches, viz that in defence of Walker and others 
for a conspiracy to overthrow the government, at Lancaster, 
April 2, 1794—and im defence of Hardy, for high treason, 
on the Ist of Nov. 1794. To the speeches delivered by 
Erskme on these several occasions are, in many instances, 
added those on the opposite side, together with the judgments 
of the court, &c. particularly in the last volume, that of the 
attorney General (Lord Eldon) on the trial of Hardy, which 
occuptes no less than 250 pages out of the 500 of which the 
volume consists. This measure the editor professes himself 
to have resorted to from motives of historical fairness, and 
we do not call im question ‘the propriety of his intentions. 
However, as this publication is announced as a selection from 
the speeches of Erskine merely, and as the trials which it 
contains, that of Hardy in particular, are to be met with 
elsewhere, and for the most part of no very rare occurrence, 
we cannot help thinking that the arguments of his adversaries 
might as well have been spared on the present occasion. As 
a collection of reports of the different trials, or a history of 
all the proceedings upon them, the work is manifestly insuffi- 
cient; and uo man runs the risk of being charged with un- 
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fairness, who, professing to collect the speeches of any. indi- 
vidual orator, presents them as he professes, without gié¢ss or 
addition. Is the late publication of Pitt's speeches consi- 
dered as unfair, because it does not contain all the arguments 
used on the debates m which they were spoken? Or, if a 
gentleman should undertake (which we cordially wish some 
gentleman would do) to publish a selection of the speeches 
of Fox, would the public thank him for swelling three vo- 
lumes into six, or to into four, by the impartial device of 
printing by their side those of his more fortunate rival? For 
the rest, the editor is entitled te praise for the short and un- 
obtrusive arguments prefixed to every speech in explanation 
of the subject on which it was delivered, and for his general 
abstinence from any display of his own opinion on matters 
either of law or politics. But we condemn him for the petty 
officiousness of distinguishing particular passages according 
to the degree of force to which he judges them entitled in 
the delivery, by italics, Roman capitals, and capitals of a 
higher order; and for the coxcombry of misnaming two or 
three of the speeches, and calling one the speech against con- 
structive treason, and another the speech in support of the 
rights of juries, when the first is a speech in defence of Lord 
George er and the second, a speech in support of a 
motion for a new trial, in the case of the Dean of St. Asaph. 
Not that we undervalue the importance of those admirable 
exertions of eloquence to which, among the unwearied efforts 
of asmaill but illustrious body of statesmen in the cause of 
liberty, during a period when its very existence was in danger, 
we sincerely believe that we owe (under Heaven) the ines- 
timable blessing of our present free and happy condition. 
This isa point of view, in which much of the matter now 
before us will, to every mind that is duly impressed with the 
love of constitutional independence, appear fraught with an 
interest far superior to any that the mere blaze of oratory, 
however brilliant and captivating, can produce. No other 
mind is capable of rightly estimating the gratitude which is 
due to Lord Erskine | from every brauch of the commuuity, 
when it is considered that, to his toilsome, indefatigable, and 
{at the time) thankless, exertions at the bar, is chiefly to 
be ascribed the establishment of two great and important 
principles of law; the first being the right of juries to judge 
of intention in all cases of libel; the other, that the proof of 
intention is requisite to the constitution of the crime of high 
treason under the statute. ‘The first, though unquestionably 
the law of the land from the most ancient times, had for 
uéearly a century been so neglected in practice, that the judges 
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appear to have repeatedly acted upon the non-existence cf 
the right in Question till its being was proved in the case of 
the Dean of St. Asaph, and the law soon after declared ac- 
cordingly by parliament in Fox’s celebrated Libel Bill. The 
second had often been infringed in arbitrary and unsettled 
times, in cases where accumulated acts, not individually trea- 
sonable, had been construed to amount to legal treason, at the 
will of a capricious or interested magistrate. Many of the 
speeches in these volumes, besides that on the trial of Lord 
George Gordon, contain the soundest exposition of a prin- 
ciple so shamefully violated, and which we believe to be now 
settled beyond the possibility of any future question, so long 
as the constitution itself shall endure. 









-— a 





Arr. I1—Herculanensia ; or archeological and philolo- 

gical Dissertations, cuntaining a Manuscript found among 
the Ruins of Herculaneum ; and dedicated, by permission, 
to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. London, 
Cadell, 1810, 4to. pp. 198. 1d. 11s. 6d. 





THE cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum, were in the 
year 79, in the commencement of the reign of the emperor 
‘litus, overwhelmed by an eruption of Vesuvius. The ruins 
themselves, though those of Herculaneum had been disco- 
vered at the beginning, did not attract much public notice or 
ardour of antiquarian research till towards the middie, of the 
last century. ‘The literati of different countries, and parti 
cularly of Italy, began then eagerly to explore and to describe 
the subterraneous wonders of Herculaneum. Some detached 
accounts of the statues, paintings, and other antiquities found 
in this repository of so many valuable relics, were published 
iw the XLI volume of the English Philosophical ‘Transac- 
tions. But, not.to mention other less important publications, 
a great deal of very erudite information on the subject of 
Herculaneum issued from the press at Florence, in 1748, by 
the learned antiquary Auton. Francis, Gorio, under the title 
of ‘ Nolizie del memorabile suprimento dell’ antica citta’ Er- 
colano, del suo famoso teatro, templi, edifici, statue, pitture, 
marmi, scritti e di altri insigni monumenti, avute per lettere da 
vari eelebri letterati’? Theoph. Lud. Muenter hus exhi- 
bited a considerable share of historical and topographical re- 
search, as well as of acquaintance with the antiquities at Hez- 
culaneum, discovered up to the time of his publication, in his 
* Dissertatio de Herculaneo.’ A neat abridgment of what 
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Venuti, Maffei, Quirini, Gorio, and others had written on 
the interesting topic of the city under groifnd, appeared at 
Paris in 1754, and entitled ‘ Regueil général historique et 
critique de tout ce quia été publié de plus rare sur la ville 
d’Herculane, depuis sa prémiére découverte jusqu’a nos jours 
tirés des auteurs les plus célébres d’ltalie,-&c. In 1757 
the first volume of the magnificent work, ‘ Le pitture autiche 
d’Ercolano e contorni incisi, con qualche spiegazione,’ was 
published at the expense of the king. of Naples. The 
explanations are very inferior to the plates, as the authors 
seem to have amassed every particular which they could col- 
lect respecting the discoveries at Herculaneum, without taste 
or discrimination. But one of the most compact and judi- 
cious accounts of the discoveries at Herculaneum, up to the 
time in which he wrote, is that by Winkelmann, under the 
title of ‘ Nachrichten von der neuesten Herculanischen entdec- 
kungen,’ 4to, Dresden, 1764. 

The present work consists of ten dissertations. The first, 
by the Right Honourable William Drummond, is on the size, 
_ population, and political state of the ancient city of Hercu- 
laneum. The writer first contends that Herculaneum was a 
larger town than it has been represented by the geographer 
Cluverius. Whether Herculaneum was a large town. or a 
small does not appear to be a question of much consequence ; 
but, as Mr. Drummond seems to think otherwise, we will 
employ a few lines on the subject. Strabo says that ‘ near 
to Naples is the fort of Hercules, situated on a headland, 
which juts into the sea, and is so delightfully ventilated ‘by 
the breezes from the south-west, that it forms a very healthy 
residence.’ The original words are Exopsvor ds Qeovgior esiv 
HezxAssov, exxesucyny eg Tny Saraccay HLAY EXON, naTamveouerne Aspe 
Savpasws wre vyitiny Wosesy Thy xaToImay. Strab. lib. v. p- 246. 
Ed. Causaub. ‘This passage certainly proves nothing with 
respect to the magnitude of Herculaneum ; as the geographer 
might indicate the place only ‘ by its most remarkable fea- 
ture, which was its fort or eastle. But Dionysius Halicar- 
nassus says that Hercules, 


* on the safe arrival of his armament. from Spain, made an ob- 
lation to the gods of the tenth part of-his spoil, and founded a@ 
small town (sox) which he called after his own name, at the 
point where his fleet was stationed, which is still inhabited by the 
Romans, and is situated between Pompeii and Naples. Here is 
a secure harbour at all seasons.” Dion. Halicarnass. lib. I. cap. 
44, 


Sir W. Drummond contends that the historian ‘ does not 
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speak of Herculaneum as being a small town in his own time, 
but describes it “such as it was left by Hercules, when he 
passed over into Sicily.’ But it appears to us that what 
Dionysius Halicarnassus intimates with respect to the size of 
the town, refers rather to the state of the place in his own 
time, than in that of Hercyles. For Dionysius could know 
little more of its real extent or magnitude in the time of that 
hero, than Sir W. Drummond himself. The inference of Sir 
William Drummond is refuted by the words of the historian 
of Halicarnassus, who speaks of the 2oA:xn, or little town of 
Herculaneum, as it was when he wrote; and his words 4 xa: 
my vio Powatwy oneysrn, and Asevec ev wavts nargw BeBaiws exuoc, 
are descriptive of its then present state. 

The epithets small or /arge when applied to a town or 
city must be considered as relative to the comparisotis of 
magnitude, which the writer has previously instituted. A 
man, who has lived much in London or Paris, and is wont to 
measure other places by the criterion of magnitude in those 
capitals, would think many towns little and diminutive, which 
would appear of a respectable size to another person who had. 
‘never seen a larger city than Norwich or Rouen. To Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus, who had spent a large part of his life at 
Rome, Herculaneum might ue appear a modsyn, or small 
town, and yet be a place of moderate extent. r it might 
be deemed diminutive, when compared with the larger and 
more sumptuous cities in the adjacent territory. ‘T he agree- 
able and healthy situation of Herculaneum would no doubt 
attract some affluent residents, and the rains of the place, 
which have been bitherto explored, are a sufficient proof that 
it was not destitute of the furniture and embellishments of 
opulence. W e are besides to recollect « circumstance, of 
which we do not find any mention in this volume, that the 
town of Herculaneum, which was completely buried under 
the huruing ashes of Vesuvius i in the reign of ‘Titus, had been 
partly subverted by a previous earthquake i in that of Nero. 
Seneca remarks it as a singular circumstance, that this earth- 
quake happened in ove of the winter months, which, says he, 


* Vacane a tali periculo majores nostri solebant promittere. 
Nonis Febr. fuit motus hic, Regulo et Virginio censulibus, qui, 
Campaniam nunquam securam hujus mali indemnem tumen, 
et toties defunctam metu, magna strage vastavit. Nam et Her- 
culanensis oppid? pars ruit, dubiéque stant etcam que relicta sunt.’ 
Senec. Nat. Quaest. lib. V. cap. 1. 


Now, if part of the town was thrown down by this earth- 
quake, and that which was left standing, a state of insecu--— 
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rity, there must have been something very attractive in the 
spot to cause it to be rebuilt or restored to its former splen- 
dour, in the short interval between the time of its final de- 
struction by the eruption of Vesuvius, and the earthquake 
mentioned by Seneca. We shall not enter into the discussion 
whether Herculaneum was a municipal town, or was classed 
among the colonies of the parent city. We were pleased 
with some of Sir W. Drummond’s observations on the subject. 

Dissertation I. is on Campania in general, and that part ad 
it called Felix, by Robert Walpole, Esq. This accomplish 
scholar has been at some pains to define the limits of Cam- 
pania Felix; which, if we may credit the high-wrought pre- 
scription of Pliny, must have been the land of delights. Well 
might the Sirens make choice of this vicinity for their resi- 
detice ; where, as the great naturalist says, there is ‘ summum 
liberi patris cum cerere certamen,’ where there is a conten- 
tion for the mastery, between the purple cluster and the golden 
ear. ‘The warm springs too on the Jand, and the ‘ conchylia,’ 
and other nutritive products of the sea must have added 
greatly to that exuberance of rival sweets (certamen humane 
voluptatis) which captivated the possessors' of this enchanted 
spot. ; 

P Dissertation ILI. is on the etymology of Herculaneum, by 
the Right Hon. William Drummond. The nature of the 
subject renders this rather a dry and unedifying dissertation. 

‘ Dissertation LV. On some inscriptions found among the 
ruins of Herculaneum.’ ‘ Dissertation V. On the names of 
places in the Campania Felix, being frequently derived from 
the Phoenician, by the Right Hon. William Drummond.’ 
This dissertation is divided into three parts, in which Sir W. 
Drummond has shewn himself an erudite scholar, but we 
fear that he will sometimes be found a fanciful etymologist. 

In the sixth dissertation Mr. Walpole has expatiated ‘ on 
the knowledge of the Greek language, and on the state of 
the art of painting among the Romans, before and about the 
time of the destruction of Herculaneum.’ The author says, 
p- 84, that 


‘anew era inthe literature of Rome commenced at the time 
when Carneades the academician, Diogenes the stoic, Critolaus 
the peripatetic, were sent from Athens to Rome. They were 
introduced into the senate, and, as Gellius informs us, magno 
conventu hominum dissertaverunt. This would have been useg 
less if their ayditors had not been conversant with their lan- 


guage.’ a 
From this passage the reader is naturally led to infer that 
Crit. Rev. Vol. 21, November, 1810. Q 
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these philosophical ambassadors-harangued thé Romati scnate 
in Greck, and that the Greek language was then familiar to 
that august assembly. But on turning to the passage in Aulus 
Gellius, we find that writer to say, after mentioning the par- 
ticular occasion of the embassy, that these philosophers ‘ in 
_ Sehatum introducti interprete usi sunt C. Acilio Senatore,’ 
lib. vii. cap. 14. Gellius does indeed add, seorsum osten- 
tandi gratia magno conventu hominum dissertaverunt ; but 
he never mentions that they were pérmitted to declaim in 
the senate house ostentandi gratia, to gratify at once their 
own vanity and the curiosity of their auditors. The jirsi 
foreigner who was ever allowed to speak in the Roman se- 
nate in Greek without an interpreter, was Molo of Rhodes, 
as is remarked by Middleton, in his life of Cicero, vol. 1, 4to, 
p- 34, who refers to Val. Max. ‘This ‘ shews,’ says Middle- 
ton, ‘in what vogue the Greek learning, and especially elo- 
quence flourished at this time in Rome.’ We do not think 
that Mr. Walpole need have written the present dissertation 
to prove, what is not likely to be controverted, that the Greek 
language and literature were very generally diffused among 
the Romans. 
In the latter part of this dissertation, Mr. Walpole makes 
a few remarks on the origin and declension of the pictorial 
art. Mr. W. says, ¢ it does not appear that painting, as an 
art, was known in times prior to those of Homer.’ ‘Though 
we may not subcribe to the lofty pretensions of the Egyptiaus 
(Plin, lib. xxxv. 3.) that they had invented the art six thousand 
years before its introduction into Greece, yet we think it 
highly probable that it was practised in Egypt long before the 
‘age of Homer; and probably in India befure it was known 
in Egypt. ‘The temples and catacombs of the Egyptian 
‘Thebes are anterior to the age of Homer; and as the Egyp- 
tians were not addicted to innovation, particularly in points 
connected with their religious rites, we may refer the habit of 
painting hieroglyphs and figures on the bandages and wrappers 
of their mummies to the most remote antiquity. Herodotus, 
lib. i. 208, says of some of the Caucasian tribes, adorned 
their garments with coloured representations of animals, 
which were not liable to be washed out, but were as durable 
as the cloth on which they were laid. ‘The author of the 
dissertation ascribes the first knowledge of the art of painting 
among the Romans to the time of Mammius. ‘That the art 
was but imperfectly known, and very inadequately appretiated 
tifl that general enriched the Roman capital with the spoil of 
Coriuth, there can be little doubt ; but we learn from Pliny 
that cofoured representations of external nature were practised 
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in Italy in the time of Tarquinius Priscus. Speaking of the 
remains of antient art, Plmy says, ‘ extant certe hodieque - 
antiquiores urbe picture Ardez in edibus sacris, quibus e 
quidem nullas zque demiror tam longo evo durantes in orbi- 
tate tecti, veluti recentes.’ He adds, that, at Lanuvium, 
there were exquisite naked figures of Atalanta and Helen, of 
the same early date; and that at Cere there were paintings 
of a more remote antiquity. Some parts of this dissertation 
appear to have been written with great haste or with little 
care. Mr. Walpole is neither wanting in jearnivg nor in 
‘genius; but he should not deem minute accuracy beneath his 
notice. The following passage will furnish an instance of 
Mr. Walpole’s oceasional negligence : 


‘It was at “his period of the decline and fall of the art, that 
Pliny came Bind and addressed his work on Natural History to 
Titus, then consul the sixth time. In the month of March o 
the succeeding year Titus was on the throne, and Pliny died in 
the following November. 


Now though it is not a matter of much moment whether 
Pliny died in August or November, yet when the event is 
recorded as an historical fact, chronological accuracy ought 
to be observed. If Mr. Walpole had turned for a moment 
to the well known sixteenth letter of the sixth book of Pliny’s 
_ epistles, he would have seen that the great naturalist expired 
_ on the 25th of August,79. The same eruption of v 
vius which destroyed the rich treasury of ancient art in Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, put an.end to the existence of a phi- 
losopher of the most various and recondite knowledge that 
Italy ever produced. - ‘ 5 

The seventh dissertation, by the Right Hon. William 
Drummond, is ‘ on the «materials on which the ancients 
wrote.’ ‘This is a learned and pleasing essay. 


‘ Some of the oldest monuments of the graphic art, of which 
we hear, were inscriptions on stones and bricks. The Decalogue. 
as every one knows, was written on tables of stone. Josephus 
says, that the immediate descendants of Seth inscribed an ac- 
count of things invented (ra svpnysve) on two columns, one of 
which was of bricks, the other of stones. According to Epi- 
genes, the ancient Chaldeans wrote the history of their astrono- 
mical observations on bricks. Kircher thinks, that the most 
ancient hieroglyphics were commonly engraved on stones. Por- 
phyry makes mention of stone columns which were found in. 
Crete, and on which some account of the mysteries of the Cory- 
bantes was written. The inscriptions.on columns often recorded 
events in history, and discoveries in science, and accordingly to 


Qe 
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them the ancient bistayians, Sanchoniatho and Herodotus, ac- 
knowledge their obligations. 

The Greeks began to engrave on stones at a very early period ; 
and we may believe the same thing of the Etruscaus, since, as 
Laurentius observes, uncial letters were generally inscribed by 
the Romans on the stones called fermini. My reader will find 
many old and curious inscriptions, copied from stones in the col- 
lection of Gruter, Reinesius, Grevius, Montfaucon, and Mu- 
ratori. 

* With all this evidence, however, I am inclined to think, that 
the first essays in the art of writing must have been made on 
softer materials than stones.’ 


In the first rude efforts of written speech, those materials 
would naturally be first selected for the purpose, which may 
be prepared with the least labour and used with the most 
facility. The art of statuary was probably not first practised 
ona block of marble, but on a lump of clay. tb ables or 
plain pieces of wood appear to have been used for literary 
purposes before more durable but harder materials were em- 
ployed. The laws of Solon were cut on wooden blocks, 
axibus ligneis (A Gell. 11. 12). The religious. ritual of Nu- 
ma was inscribed on. wooden tablets, and exposed to public 
view in the forum, by the orders of Ancus Martius. But 
Dionysius Halicarnassus informs us (ed Reiske, vol. 1, p. 519) 
that ‘these were obliterated in process of time; and he adds 
that the practice of writing, or rather cutting letters on blocks 
Of brass (xaAxeas snras), was not then m use. Tarquin ‘the 
Proud is said by Dionysius to have abrogated the humane and 
equitable laws which were enacted by his predecessor, and 
not even to have spared the tables on which they were in- 
scribed, but to have caused them to be removed out of the 
forum and destroyed. See Dioiu. Halic. ed Reiske, vol. 11. 
p- 749, 50. Wood affords such a perishable material for 
written documents, which are liable to be destroyed or effaced 
by so many accidents, that brass became a very early sub- 
stitute. Thus we have an account in the above mentioned 
historian. (vol. 11. p. 70) of a covenant of union and amity 
between the citizens of Rome aud Latium, which for the sake 
of being rendered more durable, was inscribed on a pillar of 
brass which was provided for the purpose. ‘This monument 
is said to have been inscribed with the ancieat Greek cha- 
racters, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus tells us that it existed 
in his time. Palybius says (lib. iii. cap. 33. c. 56); that he 
had discovered at Lacinium a plate of brass on which Hanni- 
bal had left-a circumstantial list of the different species of 
military force at his disposal, or subject to his control. 
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Sir William Drummond says that ‘ before thé use of the 
papyrus became general, the ancients were accustomed to 
write on the leaves of palm-trees.’ He refers to.‘ Pliny, lib. 
13, c. 10, (11). But Melch. Guillandin, who resided for 
some time in Italy, and wrote ‘ Comment. in tria Plini: Maj. 
de papyro capita, 8vo. Amberg, 1613,’ contends that the 
leaves of the palm were not employed for this purpose, 
Some think that the palm leaves were called folia sibyllz 
because the sibylline predictions were written on that material, 
The use of the papyrus for writing is supposed to have foamed 
about the 12th century, (Muratori Antiq. med aey. ILI. diss. 
43), when it was succeeded by a paper fabricated from the 
cotton plant ; and this gradually yielded to a cheaper substi- 
tute made of rags. This last material does not apepes from 
the authorities which we have examined to have been em- 
ployed earlier than the commencement of the fourteenth 
century. 

Sir W. Drummond says, * Montfaucon thinks that the 
books of the Old Testament were written on skins.’ Mr. D. 
might have added from Josephus, that among the presents 
which Eleazer the high priest sent to Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
was a splendid copy of the Hebrew Scriptures written on 
* skins’ of parchment in letters of gold. Ptolemy is said to 
have admiréd the fineness of the material of this valuable 
gift. Joseph. Antiq. Jud. xii. cap. 2. §. 10. Parchment is 
generally reported to have been invented at Pergamus, in the 
reign of the royal book-collector Eumenes; but it was pro- 
bably only nianufactured at that place with superior facility 
and skill. 

Dissertation VIII. eontains some ‘ paleographical obser- 
vations on the Herculanean manuscripts, written at Palermo 
in the year 1807, by Robert Walpole.’ Mr. W. says, 


‘ The Herculanean manuscripts which are in Mr. Drommond’s 
house are all Greek, one excepted ; that is a fragment of a Latin 
heroic poem; there is much spirit in part of it; sometimes 
there is a quaiftness and antithesis not unlike Lucan. This is a 
line: Consilits nox apta dueum, lux aptior armis. ‘The author 
mentioning the design of Cleopatra to kill herself, ends a verse 
with, trahiturque libidine mortis. 

‘ The Greek MSS. amount to more than eighty; they are all 
without an accent or spirit; they are beautifully written ; the letters 
are capitals; there is no distinction between the words; the 
forms of the letters are various: the alpbabets, therefore)qvhich 
will be formed from them, must be important to those who inte- 
rest themselves in paleographical researches.’ 


¢ 
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The author then makes some learned remarks on the anti- 
quity of the Greek accentuation. . ’ 

Dissertation IX. On the manuscript of Herculaneum, 
entitled Teg twy Sew». By the Right Hon. William Drum- 
mond. 


> 


‘The fragment before us,’ says Mr. Drummond, ‘ contains 
the sentiments of an Epicurean, concerning the system of theism 
professed by the Stoics. From the first part of it, Cicero has 
taken the 14th, 15th, and 16th chapters of his first book de Na- 
tura Deorum; but towards the conclusion of the manuscript, I 
find the charge of atheism urged against the Stoics with a ve- 
hemence which has been avoided by the Roman orator.’ 


The learned reader will be pleased with the erudition which 
Sir W, Drummond has displayed in some of his notes on this 
mutilated tract Teg: ra» Seav. We next come to the tract it- 
self, which is first printed in the state in which it was found 
among the ruins of Herculawum, and next as it has been 
restored. by the academicians of Portici. ‘The tenth disser- 
tation is by Mr. Walpole. It embraces the following sub- 
jects: Inscriptions at Herculaneum; at Stabiae ; excavations 
at Pompeii; inscriptions there ; subject of pictures at Her- 
culaneum.’ This is a learned and pleasing dissertation, We 
quote the following ; -° 


* None of the discoveries made at Pompeii is so interesting as 
that of the chapel of Isis. An interior view of it. is given in 
Sir William Hamilton’s account of the excavations. Over the 

eat gate of the chapel was the following inscription, now at 

ortici : 


N. POPIDIVS N..F. CEULSINVS 
AEDEM ISIDIS TERRAEF MOTV CONLAPSAM 
A FVNDAMENTO P. SVA RESTIIVIT. 
HVNC DECVRIONES OB LIBERALITATEM 
CVM ESSET ANNORVM SEX. ORDINI SVO 
GRATIS ADLEGERVNT. 


‘ The Decuriones in the colonies, answered to the situation of 
senators at Rome. See Tacitus, Lib. XIII. Theodosius, Lib. 
LXXXV. de Decur ; forbids Decurionem (et si sic dict oportet) 
curia senatorem plumbatarum ictibus subdi. To be a Decurio, it 
was necessary to have a certain sum of money; the quantity is 
specified by Pliny (Lib. I. epist. 19): Esse autem tihi centum 
millium censum satis indicat quod apud nos decurio es. There was 
this différeuce in the titles of the senators at Rome and the De- 
curiones; the former were called Patres Conscripti, the latter 
Conscripti, See Gruter, page 443, 456. 


{ 
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‘ When the people wished to erect a statue, or dedicate an in- 
scription to any benefactor, the place for the public monument 
was granted by the Decuriones/ Hence we see often, L. D, D. D 
---Locus datus decreto Decurionum., 

‘The reader will observe the word adem in the inscription, 
The Augurs having marked out the spot for the temple, sanctified 
it by certain ceremonies, called Augurea, sive Inaugurationés. 
Without these, a sacred house was not a temple, but was called 
xdem: Templum enim post consecrationem inaugurabatur ; edes 
cero non item. Gellius, Lib. XIV. Varro’s words are, Non 
omnes edes sacras templa esse; sed illa tantum qué sint augurio 
constituta. 

‘Ina niche of the temple of Isis was found a marble statue’ 
of a female, with her fore-finger on her lip. (See Sir Wm. 
Hamilton’s account of Pompeii). I give the following passage. 
from Varro, which shews that « statue of this kind was always 
seen in temples of Isis: “ Quoniam in omnibus templis ubi Isis et 
Scrapis colebatur, erat etiam simulacrum quod digito labtis im- 
presso admonere videbatur ut silentia ferent.’ See August. de Civ, 
Dei, Lib. XVIII. c. v. The digitus above is the fore-finger ; “ at 
ille digitum a pollice proximum ori suo admovens et in stuporem 
attonitus, tace, tace, inquit.” . Apul. Met. Lib. I. 

* The walls of the cloisters of the temple were beautifully: 
ornamented with arabesque paintings; and the rooms of many 
of the houses at Pompeii were enriched with elegant paintings 
in arabesque compartments, and many of the floors were of tese 
serated mosaic.” (See Sir Wm. Hamilton.) We do not, how- 
ever, see at Pompeii any of those marks of fuxury and extrava- 
gance in the furnishing of the houses, which the opulent of Rome 
displayed. Not content with inserting in the walls pieces of 
marble of the most — kind, they also had them painted 
and varied with different colours. This custom commenced 
under Claudius ; under Nero they began to cover the marble 
with gold. Thus the marble of Numidia was gilded; that of 
Phrygia was stained with purple,“ u¢ evatus esset Numidicus, ut 
purpura distingueretur Synnadicus.”’ Plin. Lib. XXXV.c. 1, 
This explanation of ovatus | have taken from Bergier, who has 
brought together some curious passages on the manner of orna- 

‘menting the houses of the ancient Romans. The mode of stain- 
ing marble was so perfect, that the dyers of Lacedemon and 
Tyre were envious of the pufple lustre which the marbles ex- 
hibited. (Siat. Syl. in Epith. Stell. et Vial.) The! house of Vio- 
lantilla was adorned with Libyan and Phrygian stone, and the 
green marble of Laconia (called by us verd-antique) : 


Hie Libycus, Phrygiusque silex, hic dura Laconum 
Sara’ virent. Stat. 


* Pieces of solid gold, called crassum aurum, and of the same 
metal beaten ont, called bractea, were attached to the beams and 
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different parts of the house. Some women, says Serieca, had 
baths paved.with pure silver; they placed their feet on the 
same kind of metal in which their food was served up; Videret 
hec Fabricius, et stratas argento mulierum balneas.—We are ar- 
rived, he says, Epist. 87, Lib, XIII. at such a height of luxury, 
that we are unwilling to tread but on precious stones ; Eo delt- 
ciarum pervenimus, ut nisi gemmas calcare nolimus, Such and 
other traits of splendid folly and extravagance are mentioned in 
the description which Statius gives of the country-house of Man- 
lius Vopiscus; see Sylv. L. I. in Tibur. Man, Vopisci.’ 


Before we quit this volume, we will revert to the preface. 
The academicians of Portici seem to have abandoned jn des- 
pair or in disgust, the laborious and expensive task of unroll- 
ing and decyphering the papyri, when we are told that 


‘ His R. H. the Prince of Wales proposed j the Neapolitan 
Government to defray the expenses of unrolling, decyphering, 
and publishing the manuscripts. This offer was accepted by the 
court of Naples; and it was consequently judged necessary by 
his R. H, to select a proper person to superintend the under- 
taking. The reputation of Mr. Hayter as a classical scholar 
justified his appointment tothe place which the munificence of 
the prince, and his taste for literature had created. This gentle- 
man arrived at Naples in the beginning of the year 1802, and 
Was nominated one of the directors for the development of the 
manuscripts. ; ‘ 

‘ During a period of several years the workmen continued to 
open a great number of the papyri. Many, indeed, of these 
frail substances were destroyed, and had crumbled into dust 
under the slightest touch of the operator. ‘ 

‘When the Frefich invaded the kingdom of Naples in the 
year 1806, Mr. Hayter was compelled to retire to Sicily. ‘It is 
certainly to be deeply regretted that all the papyri were left be- 
hind. Upon the causes of this singular neglect we do not wish 
to offer any opinion, the more especially as very opposite ac- 
counts have been given by the two parties to whom blame has 
been imputed. The writer of this preface only knows with ceér- 
tainty, that when he arrived at Palermo in 1806, on his second 
mission to his Sicilian majesty, he found that all the papyri had 
been left at Naples, and that the copies of those which had been 
unrolled were in the possession of the Sicilian government. 
How this happened, it would be now fruitless to enquire. The 
English minister made several applications to the court of-Pa- 
lermo to have the copies restored; but without success, until the 
month of August, 1807. It was pretended, that according to 
the original agreement the MSS. should be published. in the 
place where his Sicilian majesty resided ; that several Neapoli- 
tans had assisted in correcting, supplying, and translating them ; 
that Is Sicilian majesty had never resigned his right to the 
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possession either of the originals, or of the copies; and that as 
@ proof of this right being fully recognized, the copies had been 
deposited by Mr. Hayter himself in the Royal Museum at Pa- 
lermo, It was, however, finally agreed, that the MSS. should 
be given up pro tempore to Mr. Drummond, who immediately 
replaced them in the hands of Mr. Hayter. In the space of 
about a year, during which period they remained in the posses- 
sion of the latter, a fac-simtle of part of one of the copies was 
engraved, and some different forms of Greek characters, as found 
in these fragments, were printed under his direction. 

* From some circumstances, which took place ‘in the sunimer 
of 1808, and to which we have no pleasure in alluding, a new 
_ arrangemeft became indispensable. Mr. Drammond p 

to the Sicilian government, that the copies should be sent to 
London, where they might be published with advantages which 
could not be obtained at Palermo. His proposal was acceded 
to, and they have been accordingly transmitted to: England. 
The manner, in which their publication will be condacted, will 
of course depend upon the determination of his R. H. the Prince 
of Wales, in whose hands they have been deposited; but it may 
be presumed that the Republic of Letters will not have to la- 
ment that these interesting fragments are to be brought to light 
under the auspices of a prince, who has always shown himself 
to be the protector of learning ahd tbe arts. We venture not 
‘to assert, but we believe, that the MSS. will be submitted to the 
inspection of a select number of learned men, and will be edited 
under their care, and with their annotations and translations” 


The conduct of his R. H. the Prince of Wales on this 
occasion redounds greatly to his honour ; and it gives us sin- 
gular pleasure to behold the heir apparent to the throne dis- _ 
playing a most commendable zeal to promote the interests of 
literature and the arts. 





———— - 


montana 





Arr. ILI.—The West Indies, and other Poems. By James 
Montgomery, Author of ‘ the Wanderer of Switzerland, 
&c. London, Longman and Co, 1810. 12mo. pp. 160. 


MR. MONTGOMERY may be considered as one of the 
popular poets of the present day: his works indeed have not 
the very extensive circulation which is enjoyed by the poems 
of Scott, Southey, aud Campbell, but they are better known 
than the volumes of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and are 
about as much in request as the songs of ‘Thomas Moore, 
though among a very different class of readers. The first 
peculiarity which strikes us in the compositions of Mr. 
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Montgomery, is a perpetual, obtrusive, and paiufal effort to 
be grand, which almost always degenérates into tawdry and 
bombast; we sometimes absolutely seem to ourselves to feel 
the throes and violent convulsions of Mr. M. to produce 
something magnificent: this of course excites in us propor- 
tionate pain; our breath is nearly taken away by the vehe- 
mence of the labour which in our sympathy we share with 
the author ; and yet after all we are frequently disappointed. 
Our expectations are roused, and our feelings stretched to 
their full tension, to witness what turns out to be a mere 
abortive exertion. How different is the fecling which we 
have thus endeavoured to describe from that which we expe- 
rience on reading any noble passage of any of our great 
poets; for instance, any of those fine bursts of genuine poetry 
with which Dryden abounds. Here we see the poet’s muse 
gradually: taking a higher and a higher flight: we are under 
no apprehension either of her falling or of her being lost 
among the clouds. Our breath is suspended, but it is with 
pleasure: our nerves are at full stretch, but it is with raptu- 
rous admiration ; and we are sure to be restored to the natural 
course of our feelings by a gradual and easy relaxation. - We 
shall give one instance of Mr. M.’s descent from his excessive 
and painfully supported elevation mto meanness. 


‘ Let nobler bards in loftier numbers tell 

How Cortez conquerjd, Montezuma fell ; 

How grim Pizarro’s ruffian arm o’erthrew 

The sun’s resplendent empire in Peru; 

How, like a prophet, old Las Casas stoud, 

Aud raised his voice against a sea of blood, 

Whose chilling waves recoil’d while he foretold 

His country’s ruin by avenging gold. 

‘Ihat gold, for which unpitied Indians fell, 

That gold at once the snare and scourge of hell, 
Henceforth by righteous heaven was doom’d to shed 
Unmingled curses on the spoiler’s head ; 

For gold the Spaniard cast his soul away, 

His gold and he were every nation’s prey.’—p. 10. 


It is not to be supposed however that a man of Mr. M.’s 
talents in his persevering attempts and reaches after sublimity, 
should always fail; of his occasional successful efforts, we 
think the following lines a fair specimen, He is describing 
Africa, where, he says, 


* Regions immense, unsearchable, unknown, 
Bask in the splendour of the solar zone ; 
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A. world of wonders—where creation seems 

No more the works of nature but her dreams ; 

Great, wild, and beautiful, beyond controul, 

She reigns in all the freedom of her soul ; 

Where none can check her bounty when she showers 
O’er the gay wilderness her fruits and flowers ; 

None brave her fury when with whirlwind breath 
And earthquake-step, she walks abroad with death ; 
©’er boundless plains she holds her fiery flight 

In terrible magnificence of light,’ &c. &c.—p. 20. 


There is some sprinkling of conceit in the above passage, 
particularly in the 4th and 10th lines: still we think there is 
much splendour in this picture of wild nature. 

The principal method which Mr. M. employs to attain the 
excessive elevation to which we have alluded, is the perpe- 
tual use of metaphor : forgetting the excellent precept of the 
ancient critic, that ev psra@ogers sssv su Sewpeiv—in other words, 
that good sense must be the ground-work of a good meta- 
phor, and eager to give a fine and uncommon aspect to the 
most simple subjects, he clothes his ideas in a gaudy, figu- 
rative dress, which is generally quite as unbecoming as a gor- 
geous suit of ermine would be on an infant. We shail give 
‘a few instances of this very false taste. : 


‘ Las Casas stood 
And raised his voice against.a sea of blood, 
Whose chilling waves recoil’d while he foretold 
llis country’s ruin by avenging gold.’—p, 10. 


* Where towering cocoas waved their graceful locks.’ —p. 17. 
He speaks of the negro’s mind as a place 


* Where desolation reigns 
Fierce as his clime, uncultur’d as his plains, 
A soil where virtue’s fairest flowers might shoot, 
And trees of science bend with glorious fruit,’ &c.—p. 22. 


We at first took the following expression for a metaphor: 
‘ The earth-decouring anguish of despair.’—p. 39. 


but we found on perusing a note that the negroes do literally 
in their despair swallow large quantities of earth. We think 
however, that it was very injudicious to express this melancholy 
and curious circumstance in the above affected and obscure 
compound epithet. 

We recollect that it is asserted in the very entertaining 
Essay oy Irish Bulls, that a bull and a metaphor are frequently 


s 
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convertible terms: the following lines seem to confirm this 
opinion : 


* Whose heart, midst scenes of suffering senseless grown, 
E’en in bis mother’s lap was chill’d to stone.’—p. 44. 


It is something more than tautology—it isa mere bull to 
say that a man’s heart after becoming a stone, by some sub- 
sequent process grows senseless. 


* Champions arose % plead the negro’s cause ; 
In the wide breach of violated laws, 

Thro’ which the torrent of injustice roll’d, 
They stood.’—p. 55. 


‘ From breast to breast the flame of justice glow’d; 

Wide o’er its banks the Nile of mercy flow’d ; 

Thro’ all the isle the gradual waters swell’d ; 

Mammon in vain the encircling flood repell’d ; 

O’erthrown at length, like Pharoah and his host 

His shipwreck’d hopes lay scatter’d round the coast.’— 
p. 59. 


But the nfiost glaring instance of injudicious metaphor is in 
50, when m the space of a very few lines he calls the 
oravian brethren first a little flock, then a Christian lsrael, 
then a band of virgins, and lastly stars the meek forerunners 
of Phosphor. 

Another artifice by which he aims at grandeur is the fre- 
quent use of sounding epithets, such as barbarian, resistless, 
grim, tremendous, Kc. &c. Kc. which words make a good 
rumbling noise, though it must be conféssed that they are as 
miserable an imitation of sublimity as the brazen-hoofed 
horses of Salmoneus were of thunder, or as Mrs. Hamah 
Moore’s style is of Dr. Johnson’s ; yet we do not wonder that 
Mr. M. has recourse to them, since they are a very imposing 
and a very cheap substitute ‘for more characteristic ex- 
pressions. 

The next fault which we shall mention is his constant en- 
deavour to display extraordinary sensibility, which, though it has 
occasioned a few bursts of genuine pathos, more frequently 
evaporates into tame and sickly whining. Those who have 
read Mr. M.’s former volume, and recollect the Wanderer of 
Switzerland, the Grave, and the Pillow, will bear ample*tes- 
timony to the truth of our statement. The pathetic is a spe- 
cies of writing which has many charms both for the author 
and reader. It is so interesting and gentlemanly to be me- 
lancholy ; it is so flattering to be called charming tender- 
hearted fellow, by little Misses, and to have one’s pages blub- 
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bered over by sentimental men-milliners and ensigns! Again, 
readers of this description are never so happy as when the 
are perusing some whining nonsense, by weeping over w 
they may acquire the delightful character of sensibility and 
feeling. Then, it requires so little labour to be pathetic; 
the fountain of tears is free and accessible to all human 
creatures; it is a source which gives birth to ten thousand 
streams, the taste of which is familiar to every child of nature ; 
he therefore who descants on misery, treats of a subject-which 
from its commonness must be easy to the writer, and cannot 
fail of being recognised by the heart of every reader. Yet 
with this apparent facility there is no subject more difficult. 
Longinus who justly considers pathos as one source of the 
sublime, thought it a topic of suc® importance, that he re- 
served it for a separate treatise. ‘The cause of this difficulty 
is perhaps the very commouness and multiplicity of the cir- 
cumstances which may be called pathetic; of these some 
are disgusting, and many horrible from the several vices and 
miseries which give rise to them, and no small number are 
_ even ludicrous, from those associations which certain accidents 
invariably present to the mind. It requires therefore no in- 
considerable judgment to mahage these topics in such a man- 
ner as not to produce any of the sensations above mentioned, 
any*one of which is sufficient to stifle and destroy that emotion 
of pity which it is the business of pathos to excite. 

it would be great injustice to Mr. M. to suppose that he 
was influenced in his choice of mournful subjects by the con- 
temptible motive to which we have alluded: he is, if we 
have been rightly informed, a man of sorrows: im such a 
man it is a natural wish to give vent to his feelings, and it is 
delightful to indulge im the luxury of woe. It 1s the joy of 
grief. But Mr. M. should have known that however grati- 
fying this exercise may be to himself, it is not very likely to 
excite correspontiing emotions in many bosoms. Res est 
sacra miser—and like most sacred things, is very apt to meet 
with ridicule from the thoughtless, and with contempt from 
the cold and unfeeling. Besides, if there were no other ob- 
jection, there is one which cannot fail to have due weight with 
aman of sense, and that is, the’ rank egotism of perpetually 
complaining of our own fate, and ringing all the changes of 
dolorous lamentation on our own. calamities. There is an- 
other error which we the rather mention, because it has at first 
view a specious appearance, and derives in fact its original 
from real excellence; it is this: Mr. M.’s great command of 
Janguage and facility of versitication have naturally enough 
"led him into dn excessive afd tautologous phraseolog¢: he 
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encumbers his sentiments with synonymes which clog the 
ear without adding one tittle to the sense. ‘This was one of 
those ‘ dulcia vitia’ with which Seneca abounded, over which 
his blind admirers gloated, but which called forth the severest 
censures of judicious critics: still we must allow this praise 
to the Roman philesopher, that he did rot always abuse his 
amazing power over words; he has indeed frequently re- 
peated the same thought through whole pages, but he has 
also placed it in such a variety of new lights, that one idea has 
the effect of many; for his terms are so singularly expressive, 
that almost every one of them supplies the mind with an image 
or an illustration. We cannot say the same respecting Mr. 
'M.; his tautology is mere monotony, or something worse, 
for as ‘ tion progredi est regredi,’ so his repetitions gradually 
decline into all the drivellimg insipidity of anti-climax. Here 
are some specimens of this abundant diction. 


‘ Thus spurr’d, degraded, trampled, and oppress’d, 
The negro-exile languished in the west.’—p. 41. 


* Cruel as death, insatiate as the grave.” 


* False as the winds that round his vessel blow, 
Remorseless as the gulph that yawns below.’—p, 42. 


* Loathsome as death, corrupted as the grave. —p. 43, 


* His heart was awed, confounded, p‘ereed, subdued, 
Divinely melted, moulded and renew’d,—p. 52. 


‘ Till agony the sense of suffering stole 

And stern unconscious grief benumb’d her soul. 

So Niobe, when all her race were slain, 

In ecstacy of woe forgot her pain ; 

Cold in her eye setenest horror shene, 

While pitying nature sooth’d her into stone,—p, 56, 


We shall dismiss this head of Mr. M.’s diction, with this 
general observation, that its prevailing excellencies are energy 
and expressiveness ; and its predominant defects,-in addition 
to the superabundance already mentioned, are nauseous 
sweetness, and pompous turbulence. The object of the 
* West Indies,’ the poem from which we have made the 
above extracts, is to- celebrate the abolition of the slave- 
trade ; and the subject must be allowed to be peculiarly suited 
to the muse; for what is so powerful to excite the most 
impassioned feelings, the ‘ thoughts that breathe, and words 
that burn’ of the genuine poet, as this grand triumph of en- 
hghtened benevolence over shortsighted avarice and atrocious 
cruelty? It presents also a g¥eat quantity of those objects 
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which it is the particular delight of poetry to describe; as 
‘natural scenery in all its variety of beauty, wildness, and 
sublimity, the human character simple, innocent, and unfortu- 
nate in the instance of the negro; cultivated, enterprising, and 
magnanimous in the instance of the abolitionists: in short, 
all the materials for descriptive, pathetic, and heroic poetry. 
It was a subject also which circaumstances* must have long 
since rendered familiar to Mr. M.’s mind, and which from 
the kindness of his nature must have been peculiarly interest- 
ing to his feelings. Under all these circumstances it was 
reasouable to suppose that Mr. M. would have produced 
* such a poem as the world would not willingly let die.’ We 
certainly took up the volume with these expectations, know. 
ing Mr. M.'s poetical talents, and hoping that the severe cas- 
tigation inflicted on him on-a former occasion, would have 
cure his many affectations. Though we have not been alto- 
gether disappointed, yet the poem by no means reaches that 
standard of excellence which we conceive it ought to have 
attained. Its faults are that it is destitute of plan, is by no 
_ means free from his former fopperies of sentiment and ex- 
pression, and though it contains many passages of painfully 
elaborated splendour, yet-it bears evident marks of sloven- 
liness and haste. 

For the defectiveness, or rather utter want of plan, Mr. M. 
makes the following apology:—* The title seemed the best 
(we are not disposed to quarrel with it), and the plan the most 
eligible which the author could adapt to a subject so various 
and excursive, ‘yet so familiar and exhausted as the African 
slave trade, a subject which had become antiquated by fre- 
quent minute and disgusting exposure: which afforded no 
opportunity to awaken, suspeud, and delight curiosity, by a 
subtile aud surprising development of plot; and concerning 
which, public teeling had been wearied into insensibility, by 
the agony of interest which the question excited during three 
and twenty years of almost incessant discussion.’ ‘There 
seems to us to be very little soundness in this reasoning: 
Southern’s Oronooko we suppose delights and interests the 
reader aud spectator of the present day as much as it did our 
forefathers; and we should have thought that a story, though - 
not developed with any surprising subtlety, would have been 
more gratifying to the general taste, than’ a mere string of 
trite animadversions on the cruelty of slave-captains, or the 
brutal sensuality of Creole planters ; at any rate, the above 





* His father died a missionary among the negroes, 
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is a véFy insufficient reason for'writing a poem so utterly nn< 
connected, that of the three first books any one might take 
place of the other without the slightest apparent disarrange- 
ment. : 

Of the fopperies and affectations which disgrace Mr. M.'s 
style we have already given abundant specimens ; we will just 
close this part of the account with the following preétinesses : _ 
He calls truth 


‘ The lovely exile.’—p. 50. 
He talks (p. 57) of 


* The voice that whispers in the mother breast, 
When smiles her infant in his resy rest.’ 


At p. 60 is the following conceit : 


« At once immortal in both worlds became, — 
His soaring spirit and abiding name.’ 


One. more affectation and we have done. The injudicious 
collocation of the spondee in the subsequent verses (what 
pedantic creatures we critics are) is evidently intended. 


‘ Insnared the wild-bird, swept the scaly flood.’—p. 12. 
* To urge the slow plough o’er the obdurate land.’—p. 13. 
_ ©The whole race sank beneath the oppressor’s rod.’—p, 13. 


We now come to that part of our office, which, notwith- 
standing the character of defamation under which critics no- 
toriously labour, is by far the most pleasing to our feelings ; 
namely, to praise what is praiseworthy: and luckily for our- 
selves as well as Mr. M. we find ample matter fot our edlo- 
gium. 

The following passage, particularly the description of the 
Chiaribs in the latter part, is very pleasing, and has mueh 
poetical beauty : 





-— * Nature free 
Proclaims that man was born for liberty ; 
She flourishes where’er the sun-beams play 
O’er living fountains, sallying into day : 
She withers where the waters cease to roll, . 
And night and winter stagnate round the pole. 
Man too, where freedom’s beams and fountains rise, 
Springs from the dust, and blossoms to the skies; 
Dead to the joys of light and life, the slave 
Clings to the clod, his root is in the grave ; 
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Bondage is winter, darkness, death, despair, - 
Freedom the sun, the sea, the mountains, andthe air 


© In placid indolence supinely blest, © 

A feeble race these beauteous isles possess’d ; 
Untam’d, untaught, in arts and arms unskill’d, 

Their patrimonial soil they rudely till’d, 

Chas’d the free rovers of the savage wood; 

Insnar’d the wild-bird; swépt the Scaly flood, 
Shelter’d in lowly huts their fragile forms, 

From burning stins and desolating storms ; 

Or, when the halcyon sported on the breeze, 

In light canoes they skimm’d the rippling: seas; 

Their lives in dreatns of soothing languor flew, 

No parted-joys, no future pains they knew ; 

‘The passing moment all their bliss or care, 

Such as the sires had been, the children were 

From age to age: as waves upon the tide 
Of storniless time, they calmly lived and died.—p. 11—13. 


With the exception of two or three lines, the following 
picture of the negro is highly beautiful : 


‘In these romantic regions man grows wild ; 
Here dwells the negro, nature’s outcast child, 
Scorn’d by his brethren ; but his mother’s eye 

. That gazes on him from her warmest sky, 
Sees in his flexilé limbs untutor’d grace, 
Power on his forehead, beauty in his face; - 
Sees in his breast, where Jawless passions rove, . 
The heart of friefidship, and the home of love; 
Sees in his mind, where desolation reigns, 
Fierce as his clime, uncultur’d as his plains, 
A soil where virtue’s fairest flowers might shoot, 
And trees of science bend with glorious fryit ; 
Sees in his soul, involved with thickest night, 
An emanation of eternallight, -  - 
Ordain’d, ’midst sinking worlds his dust to fire, 
And shine for ever when the stars expire. 
Is he not man, though knowledge never s 
Her quickening beams on his neglected head ? 
Is he not man, though sweet religion’s voice 
Ne’er bade the mourner in his God rejoice ? 
Is he not man, by sin and suffering tried? 
Is he not man, for whom the Saviour died ? 
Belie the negro’s powers: in headlong will, é 
Christian! thy brother thou shalt prove him still ; 
Belie his virtues ; sin¢e his wrongs began, . 
His follies and his crimes have stampt him man.’—p, 22, 3. 


The subsequent lines which open the third book are a fair 
- Crit. Rev. Vol. 21, November, 1810. R 
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specimen of Mr. M.’s powers collected. With a little dash 
of affectation in the style, they exhibit at one view his ease of 
versification, his command of rich and expressive poetical 
diction, and lastly his talent for touching and interesting the 
heart. 


‘ There is a land,of every tand the pride, 
Beloved by heaven, o’er all the world beside; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 

And milder moons emparadise the night; 

A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth, 
Time-tutor’d age, and love-exalted youth : 

The wandering mariner whose eye explores 

The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a realm so bountiful and fair, 

Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air ; 

In every clime the magnet of his soul, 

Touch’d by remembrance, trembles to that pole; 
For in this land of heaven’s peculiar grace, 

The heritage of nature’s noblest race, ° 
There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 

Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside 

His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride ; 
While in his soften’d looks benignly blend 

The sire, the son, the husband, father, friend: 
Here woman reigns; the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way ‘of life; 
In the clear heaven of her delightful eye 

An angel guard of loves and graces lie; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fire-side pleasures gambol at her feet.’ 
Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found ? 
Art thou a man? a patriot? look around; 

O, thou shalt find, howeer thy: footsteps roam, 
That ‘land ¢hy country, and that spot thy home.’—p. 31, 2, 3. 


The poem from which these extracts have been made fills 
nearly half the volume; the other half consists of a great 
number of little pieces which sometimes please us with their 
easy flow, but oftener disgust with their nauseous affectation. 
If Mr. Montgomery aims at giving unmixed pleasure, he 
must purge himself of a vast number of mincing fooleries 
and coxcombries, which cannot fail to offend the critical ear, 
and which will induce the ill-natured censor to pass over all 
those real beauties with which Mr. M. abounds. We will 
conclude with forcing one great precept on Mr. M.’s atten- 
tion ; that though gaudiness and tawdry splendor may ex- 
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cite even vehement applause for a short time, yet simplicity 
alone can fix a lasting impression on the well-instructed mind 
or rightly-feeling heart. 








Art. 1V.—An Inquiry into the best System of Female 
Education ; or, Boarding-School and Home Education, 
attentively considered. By J. L. Chirol, one of his Ma 
jesty’s Chaplains at the French Royal Chapel, St. James's 
Palace. London, Cadell and Davies, 1809, 8vo. pp. 363. 


WHAT is the best system of education? is one of the 
most important questions to be asked, and one of the most 
difficult to be resolved.—In order to form as correct a judg- 
ment, on the relative advantages or disadvatitages of public or 
private education, as the nature of the case will admit, the 
reasons for, and against each side of the question, should be 
distinctly stated, and the conclusion drawn from an impartial 
consideration of the whole. 

It is, we believe, pretty generally agreed, that public edu- 
cation is the best for boys. But the destination of boys and 
girls is very different. Those duties of life, which it should 
be the business of education to qualify boys to perform, are 
placed more in_ the visible external world ; but the duties of 
women are more in doors, and confined more to the retired 
scene of domestic privacy.—Boys are designed for a more 


turbulent, girls for a more quiet life. General knowledge is 


more requisite for the one, and household lore for the other. 

Boys are designed for physicians, lawyers, parsons, 
members of parliament, justices of the peace, for overseers, 
churchwardens, constables, for soldiers, sailors, for farmers, 
merchants, manufacturers, &c.; but, the designation of girls 
is more particuldrly and exclusively for the duties of wives and 
mothers. Now, perhaps, it may be thought that these duties 
can never be so well learned as under the domestic roof where 
precept is strengthened by example; but the duties of wives 
and mothers cannot be properly performed, without a certain 
degree of intellectural culture, which every parent is not 
capable of communicating ; and may not have the means of 
providing a substitute to reside in her own family. In such 
circumstances, the child must be sent to school for the in- 
struction which she cannot find at home... 

In questions of general interest, we are not to consider so 
much what is good and necessary in particular instances, as 
what is best and easily a on the whole. —Without 
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adverting to individual exceptions, which it is impossible to 
prevent, is public or private female education best on the 
whole? Parents are, we believe, for the most part, impressed 
with a bad opinion of public education with respect to girls, 
from the details which they have heard, whether true or false, 
but generally exaggerated, of the misconduct of this or that 
particular school.—But we are inclined to believe, that the 
mismanagement even of female schools, is not so great nor so 
glaring, as it is commonly represented. We ground our 
opinion on this plain reason, that school-mistresses, like 
other persons, are governed by their interest ; and that in respect 
to the conduct of her school, the duty and the interest of a 
school-mistress cannot often be at variance. It is the interest 
of a mistress, that her school should have a good name. It is 
consequently her interest to exclude corruption and depravity 
as much as possible from its walls. It is her interest that her 
scholars should look well and healthy. It is consequently her 
interest that they should be well fed and be properly attended. 
Her duty in these and in other respects is in unison with her in- 
terest; and the better any school-mistress is qualified for the 
important office which she undertakes, the more clearly she 
will see, and the more forcibly she will feel, that her interest 
and her duty are indivisibly conjoined. 

Public education, not only with respect to boys, but even 
girls, possesses sofne advantages which no system of domestic 
instruction can easily attain. Public education promotes 
intellectual competition. The progress of one pupil ope- 
rates as a stimulus to that of another. It must, at the same 
time, be remembered, that where. many childrev are col- 
lected together, those who know little, are continually learning 
something from those who ‘know more. The intellect is 
exercised in the play-ground as well as in the school. The 
mind, which is apt to: become contracted and languid in 
solitude, expands and freshensan numerous society. 

But that point in which the public education, even of 
females, appears greatly to have the advantage over private, 
is in the improvement of the temper. .Where many children 
are mingled together, the defects of individual temper are 

. — to the most potent and generally successful dis- 
cipline. The stubborn, the irascible, and the peevish, experi- 
ence a perpetual succession of the most efficacious correc- 
tives. Severity of punishment is occasionally administered ; 
and ridicule is applied m all the varieties and forms which the 
juvenile fancy alone can invent or adapt to the diversities of 
individual sensibility, The best, the most open, and inge- 
nuous tempers, will always be found among those who have 
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undergone the salutary discipline of a public education. 
Children soon make each other see and feel their particular 


imperfections or deformities of mind or heart. Hence indi+ - ° 


viduals are taught at a very early period to form a more correct — 
estimate of themselves, than they would otherwise ever 
attain. Children brought up entirely at home, are not easily: 
led to form any comparisons that are not in favour of them-- 
selves. The perpetual care and tenderness of their parents, 
are apt to nurture the delusion of self-conceit, and make them 
believe that they are objects of general admiration, or at least 
that they are entitled to the tribute of attention from every one 
whom they happen to meet. But a public education tends to 
correct these false notions, the effect of ill-regulated in- 
dulgence, and the sperm of narrow-minded pride. In a large 
school, children are often obliged to institute comparisons 
which are adverse to themselves, and humble them im their 
own eyes. All this tends to exert a beneficial influence 
on the character in subsequent life. A public education is 
in itself, and independent of the greater or less wisdom 
or virtue of the teachers, an admirable state of discipline 


' for the correction of a bad temper, and indeed for the pro- 


duction of all that relates to what may be called the qualifi- 
cation of the heart for the endearing intercourse of sociaLlife. 

If we were asked, what isthe particular ingredient which 
is most requisite to sweeten the cup of domestic life, to give 
an evenness aud placidity to the conjugal union, to operate 
as a charm not only in the bright, but in the gloomy hour, 
we should be induced to say, that a good temper is.that which 
is principally requisite. But though a good temper may not 
always be spoiled by a domestic education, yet we believe, 
that a bad temper is seldom, if ever, corrected by a domestic 
education. 

Mr. Chirol, the author of the present work, is a decided 
enemy to ‘ bearding-school education, which he seems to 
consider as the radical cause of female depravity, and to 
which he ascribes the errors, the dissipation, and the ge- 
neral immorality of the sex. We do not think that the 
author has very satisfactorily proved his hypethesis. 


_* As the best way,’ says he, ‘ of conveying instruction, on 
any subject, is to give a simple statement of facts, and occa- 
sionally to assist the public to form their judgment on those facts, 
I have therefore pursued that method, My arguments and 
conclusions are founded on certainties. ‘There is nothing in 
them which is conjectural, or merely matter of opinion. I 
have represented boarding schools such as I found them, such 
as they are at present, from the most minute investigation, the 
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most respectable authorities, and an aggregation of incontro- 
vertible facts, collected in more than five hundred schools, of 
every rate and description, from one end of the empire to the 
other: but heaven forbid that I should have pourtrayed any one 
in particular! I declare, at least, that, as it has been far from — 
my intention to do so, I have scrupulously abstained from local 
or personal allusions, though, at the same time, I have no 
hesitation to express my firm, unshaken opinion, that the best 
of them is good for nothing.’ 


If Mr. Chirol had specified the ‘ incontrovertible facts,’ 
which he professes to have collected in more than five hundred 
schools, these would have formed a much more forcible argu- 
ment in support of his hypothesis, than all the vague generalities 
and unsupported assertions which he has mingled in this work. 
The work itself, may, for aught we know, be a compendium 
of the author’s deductions from his‘ aggregation of incontro- 
vertible facts, collected in more than five hundred schools.’ 
But if Mr. C. had recapitulated the facts, we could readily 
have excused him for omitting the inferences. These 
would have suggested themselves to every reader whois 
capable of reasoning. 

Mr. C. states (for we cannot allow him the merit which 
he assumes of ‘ demonstrating),’ ‘ the serious evils,’ which 
he supposes ‘ inseparable from boarding-school education,’ 
with respect to the health of the body ; to the cultivation of 
the mind, and to the improvement of the heart; and he 
attempts to prove ‘ that these evils cannot exist in domestic 
education, in which he asserts, ‘ that all possible advantages 
are to be found.’ Mr. C. after.combating the objections to 
private education, offers himself some instructions on the sub- 
ject, as it refers to‘ bodily treatment,’ to the intellectual 
faculty, and to the improvement of the heart. . 

The following will shew the opinion which Mr. Chirol has 
formed of the conductors and teachers of female boarding- 
schools. ‘ Governesses of schools,’ says he, ‘ do not possess 
in general the information and ability requisite for teaching.’ 


‘If we inquire what situations these persons originally occu- 
pied, we shall find that many of them were only chamber- 
maids and common servants, who, by means of considerable 
assurance, and a little money, have raised themselves to their 
present ‘condition. ‘That assurance has succeeded; it has 
supplied ail their deficiencies; or, rather, it has covered their 
gross ignorance and want of manners. 

‘ Some have been kept mistresses, cast off when the bloom 
ef youth and beauty began to fade. Placed ina situation of 
reputed respectability, they soon make their fortune, through 
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the encouragement and patronage of their former protectorg; 
who obtain a right of admittance to the young ladies committed . 
to their care, and thus, not unfrequently, indemnify themselves. 
with these, for the loss of the charms of their quondam mistresses. 

‘ Others have, themselves, received merely a boarding-school 
education; and, from the loss of their husbands, embarrassed 
circumstances, or family disagreements, are compelled to have 
recourse to this vocation, which few, whv are acquainted with 
its duties, would embrace from choice, or inclination; but 
which is the only one left for a woman, if we except that of a 
milliner or mantua-maker. 

‘ This being the general qualification of the heads of our 
English seminaries, such is now their carelesness, (I speak again 
with the persuasion that there are exceptions) that, being con-" 
tent with fancying themselves fine ladies, and merely issuing 
orders respecting the domestic concerns, they indulge in the 
arms of Morpheus till late in the morning; in sacrifices to 
Bacchus nearly the whole of the afternoon; and in scribbling 
wretched poems, and doleful love-stories, in the evening: while 
the important duties of the school devolve entirely upon the 
teachers. And what is the general character of those teachers? 

* Iam still under the necessity of speaking unpleasant truths, 
They area set of people, (very few indeed excepted) as ignorant 
and ill-bred as the .governesses; people who think themselves 
very clever, when they are constantly finding fault, scolding, 
and speaking ina harsh, rude, imperious manner; people who 
make their pupils suffer still more from their ill-hymour, than 
they themselves suffer from the dull, monotonous, uncomfort- 
able, and servile life which they lead in every respect; people 
who, if they feel a pernicious propensity (as is too often the 
case) to bestow an undue proportion of pains on those children, 
whose abilities and quickness point them out as most likely to do 
’ honour to the instructress, and to neglect such as are slow and 
backward in their progress, as if geniuses only were worthy of 
attention, are more at liberty to indulge that propensity than it 
can be done in domestic education ; people"who, by mean and 
dangerous condescensions, strive to ingratiate themselves into 
the favour of these young ladies from whom they receive pre- 
sents, in order to ensure a continuation of their liberality ; or 
who, on account of services required and performed, are ready 
to acquiesce in all their whims and caprices, and are, on the 
contrary, severe with all those from whom they have nothing 
to expect,’ 


We are happy to say, that we think these remarks, as ap= 
plied not to one or two particular schools, but to English 
boarding-schools in general, to be totally destitute of truth. 
That some persons in particular circumstances may be in- 
duced to set up for school-mistresses without the requisite 
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qualifications, we can readily admit; but to suppose that the 
female schools in this country, are under the conduct of 
nothing but depravity and ignorance, is to advance a paradox 
which is not only destitute of charity, but contradicted by 
experience. The office of a school-mistress is allowed by 
Mr. C to be a lucrative employment; but it would not long 
be lucrative, if it were engrossed ,by nohe but the illiterate 
and the vicious. It would indeed be a sare phenomenon if 
any profession by which a livelihood is to be gained, were 
occupied solely by that part of the community which is most 
disqualified for the execution. Every lucrative trade or pro- 
fession necessitates the requisite qualifications. There is too 
much competition at present among school-mistresses for the 
requisite qualifications not to be an object of honourable 
emulation. School-mistresses, in general, must be ambitious 
of obtaining those qualifications on which their success essen- 
tially depends in the majority of instances. Ignorance and 
depravity will, we know, sometimes prosper in the trade of 
education, as well as in other trades; but this is impossible 
in the average of cases. As the best workmen will have the 
preference over the worst, so will a wise and virtuous con- 
ductor of a school be preferred to one that is stupid or 
profligate. Mr. Chirol’s ‘ aggregation of incontrovertible 
facts, collected in more than five hundred schools,’ will 
not disprove this. | 

In this work, Mr. Chirol acribes to boarding-school edu- 
cation some of the evils which are more generally occasioned 
by the domestic scheme. For instance, he seems to think a 
‘timid disposition’ more effectually cured by maternal ten- 
derness, than by the admunitions of the school-mistress. But 
‘Mr.C. should recollect, that this disposition is not corrected 
so much by the fondness of the mother, or the harshness of 
the mistress, a¢ by ‘the intercourse of children with each 
other, by the conflicts both in sport and earnest which it 
occasions, by the mental and corporeal activity which it 
excites, and- by the self-confidence and hardrthood which it 
generates. 


* I must remark,’ says Mr. Chirol, ‘ that a certain degree of 
craft and cunning seems innate in females,—that is, they proceed 
to their purpose by long circuits, and indirect ways. To cure 
them of this defect, a vigilant eye should be kept upon them; 
they should be shewn, by examples, how mean and despicable 
is the object which people seek by cunning and artifice to 
obtain; that it is at most a trifle which they are ashamed to 
meution, or acuipable passien which they. dare not avow; that 
when a {emale conceives a legitimate desire, she strives to gratify 
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it openly, and by upright means; that a dissembler lives in con- 
stant fear, agitation, and remorse, and is reduced to the sad 
mecessity of concealing one artifice by many others, without 
avoiding, after all, the inconven:ence or the evil which he 
wished to escape. 

‘ But is it possible to inculcate these precepts in schools, where 
no farther care can be taken of the young ladies than what is 
necessary to prevent their doing mischief, or to appease their 
quarrels ? and where no particular attention can be paid to the 


tricks or artifices of each individual, since that task requires . 


incessant vigilance, and cannot be easily accomplished even in 
a small family ? 

‘ Other defects, natural to woman, are curiosity, vanity,-levity, 
imprudence, and an immoderate desire of pleasing. These 
defects produce many others. Women are curious ; and curiosity 
renders them indiscreet; they are vain, and vanity makes them 
loquacious; they are inconsiderate; and levity prevents those 
reflections which wouid often enjoin silence; they are impru- 
dent ; and from the want of foresight, proceed most of their 
errors; they are excessively fond of pleasing; and that excess 
generates coquetry, love of dress, and dissipation. 

‘ Now, as these defects, (the enumeration of which though 
but too correct, may perhaps give offence to many of the sex), 
are in general the result of weakness of the understanding, of 
ignorance, of extreme sensibility and idleness, they cannot fail 
to be strengthened by an education at school, where nothing is 
learned ; where the imagination, left to itself, without any proper 
or solid nourishment, readily turns towards frivolities and dan- 
gerous pursuits; where ah idea of being genteel, is affixed to 
that of being fashionable ; and where subjects of comparison 
in dress are continually occurring to increase the natural pro- 
pensity towards it.’ 


In the first part of the preceding quotation, the author 
supposes ‘ a certain degree of craft and cunning, to be ‘ innate 
in females.’ We shall not stay to examine this assertion, 
though as far.as our own observation extends, we have found 
it contradicted by experience. But whether ‘ the craft, and 
cunnieg,’ which 


efficacious corrective. The domestic scheme affords more 
facilities for the practice and fewer opportunities of detecting 
it. But in large assemblages of children, no insidious tricks, 
no duplicity and artifice, can well escape exposure; and 
the exposure seldom fails to be followed by some appropriate 
punishment, which .is imflicted in the form of ridicule or 
contempt. Cunning is thus soon degraded in its own estima- 
tion ; and those Aion who are least.disposed to.be open 
and ingenuous, soon find it necessary, in order to attain the 


Mr. C. mentions, be natural or acquired, we _ 
are convinced that public education will be found the most _ 
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good will of their juvenile associates. In large schools, 
whether of boys or girls, there is a tribunal of public opinion, 
before which the youthful culprits are brought; and wher& 
they find in the neglect, the contempt, or the hatred of their 
equals, a punishment which operates at once as a preventive 
and acure. In large schools, deceit, meanness, selfishness, 
petulance, and peevishness, experience a continual counte- 
raction; and are exposed to a multiplicity of checks and cor- 
rectives, which it is vain to seek and indeed impossible to 
contrive in the more contracted sphere of domestic educative. 
The sensible Asiatic traveller, Mirza Abu Taleb Khan, well 
remarks, that 


* the mode of education prescribed for boys in England, is ad- 
mirably adapted to render them honourable, courageous, and 
capable of enduring hardships. They are atan early age sent 
from their parént’s house to a public school, where they are fre- 

uently obliged to contend with boys of a more advanced age 
than themselves, nut only in a competition for prizes in learning, 
but often in defending themselves against superior strength. In 
this situation they remain for five or six years, during which 
period they must preserve a character untainted by dishonour 
and unblemished by cowardice’—See Abu Taleb’s Travels, 
V. 1. 269. 


Mr. C. says, p. 95. 


‘ nothing is more mischievous in education than to exalt the head 
of a fool, which is the great aim of all public schools, where the 
utmost stress is laid on the propriety of exciting in young 
people an ardent wish to distinguish themselves above tbeir 
fellows, by their talents and aptitude in learning their lessons.’ 


We perfectly agree with the author, that‘ it is mischievous 
in education to exalt the head of a fool, but we do not see 
how this either is, or cap be ‘ the great aim of all public 
schools.’ And we believe that it would be very difficult for 
Mr. C. to shew any proofs of this ‘ aim,’ in the ardent wish 
which public schools endeavour to excite in young people ¢ to 
distinguish themselves above their fellows, by their talents and 
aptitude in learning their lessons.’ This may be the way to 
elevate genius and diligence to the post of pre-eminence; but 
does it manifest any design to confer it on indolence or dulness? 

The following short extract, with which we shall conclude 
our notice of this work, affords as favourable a specimen as 
any which we can produce of the ability of Mr. Chirol. 


* Whatever we do, has a visible re-action upon ourselves. At 
every moment of our lives, the body receives from our daily 
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occupations, some new modifications, which are at first imper- 
ceptible, but, heing continually repeated, at length manifest 
themselves in a sensible manner; and we bear the marks of our 
habits as the slave bears the marks of his chain. You may, at 
first sight, distinguish a veteran soldier from an old gardener, 
though they may both be habited alike. A huntsman by pro- 
fession will look totally different from a weaver; and the arms of 
a blacksmith will grow more muscular than those of an oculist. 
In every instance, the first nature gives place to a second; and 
mat becomes what he makes himself. 

‘ But while the different professions and exercises operate so 
visibly upon our physical constitution, there are circumstances 
and habits of another kind, which have not a less remarkable 
influence on our moral character. In the same manner as any . 
action, incessantly repeated, affects the muscles and organs; 
fhe ‘same thoughts indulged, cherished, repeated, affect our 
humour and disposition. Both the one and the other act like a 
series of the same percussions on substances more or [ess mallea- 
ble, and sooner or later leave their impression upon them.’ 








—. = 


Art. V.—The State Papers and Letters of Sir Ralph 
Sadler. 


(Coneluded.) 


THE second volume of this work opens with ‘ memorials 
concerning the border service, in 1559-60.’ These are fol- 
lowed by ‘ letters during the great northern insurrection, 
1569-70.’ This collection commences with two short letters, 

one from Queen: Elizabeth, and the other from Cecil, re- 
specting the young Earl of Rutland, who was then a ward of 
the crown, and was desirous, on this occasion, to serve against 
the rebels. These letters are so pleasing in themselves, from 
the interest which they shew the soveretgn and her great mi- 
nister to have taken in the education of the noble youth, that 
we trust the perusal of one of them will be gratifying to our 
readers, | 


‘To our trusty and right well beloved Counsellor Sir Ralph 
Sadler, Knight Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
‘ Elizabeth R. ‘ By the Queene. 
‘Trusty and well-beloved counsellor, we grete youwell. By 
our lettres to our cosin of Sussex, we have signified the causes 
of the sending thither of our cosin the Erle of Rutland, whose 
desire to serve us in the beginning of this his youth, we cannot 
but much allowe. And considering he is by order of the lawe in 
our tuition, we have the more care that he shuld be well ordered 
and advised. And being now, upon this occasion, absent from 
the master of our wards, by whom he hath ben very willngly 
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directed, we have made choice of you to take the care of him, 
prayeng you to have regard to his well doing, and to direct him 
in all things that shal be for our eervice, or for the weale of him- 
self; for so we have directed hita to do, and we dowte not but 
he will performe it, and shew himself gratefull to you, for your 
advise which you shall give him. Geven under our signet, at 
our castle of Windsor, the 20th of November, 1569, in the 
twelveth yere of our reigne.’ 


In the fifth letter, the same young nobleman, who Mr. 
Scott says was, at this time, about thirteen years old, is thus 
again mentioned, with a sort of paternal solicitude, by Cecil. 


‘ I trust my Lord of Rutland wilbe with you before these let- 
ters, whom I pray you suffer not to venter his person in any vayne 
enterprise; for the speciall purpose of sending him downe, was 
that his name and estimation might be used to allure his tenants 
and others to his service, than to be employed in any corporall 
service himself, although I know he will spare none to shew 
his duty.’ . 


The northern insurrection, in 1569-70, though it was hap- 
pily crushed by the misconduct of its leaders, rather than the 
force of the government, had assumed a most formidable ap- 
pearance. It was very generally favoured by the papists, who 


seem, at this period, to have greatly outnumbered the pro- 
testants in the northern counties. The following passage, 
from a letter fo Mr. Secretary Cecil by Sir Ralph Sadjer, while 
he was at York, where a force was assembling against the re- 
bels, is curious, as proving what little progress the reformation 


had then made in that part of England. 


Sir Rafe Sadleir ¢o Mr. Secretarie. 

‘ Sir, I do perceyve, by the queenes majesties lettres of the 
first of this present, addressed to my lord-lieutenant, my lord of 
Hunsden, and me, that her majestie will hardly beleve, that the 
force and power of her good subjects of this countrey should not 
increase, and be able to matche with the power of the rebells; 
but surely, sir, if it may please her majestie to consider of it, it is 
easie to finde the cause thereof, for there be not in al] this coun- 
wg x gentelmen, that do favour and allowe of her majesties pro- 
cedingsin the cause of religion, and the common people be igno- 
rant, full of superstition and altogether blynded with tholde 

ish doctryne, and therefore do so moche favour the cause, 
which the rebells make the colour of their rebellion, that though 
their persons be here with us, I assure you their harts, forthe 
most parte, be with the rebells, and, no doubt, they had holly 
rebelled, if, at the begynyng, my lorde-lieutenant had not both 
wisely and stoutely handeled the matier. This | have founde to 
be most trewe, and therfore have good cayse to doubt, leest, if 
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we shulde go to the felde with this northern force onely, they 
would fight but fayntly in this quarele, for as I wrote to you 
before, if the father be on this syde, the son is on the other, and 
one brother with us, and the other with the rebells. Whereof | 
you may conceyve what trust is in them.’ 


On this, as on similar occasions, we find Sir Ralph Sadler, 
who, it is to be recollected, was paymaster of the forces in 
this critical emergency, very scantily and tardily supplied with 
money. Letter XX XIII. is oue of the numerous proofs 
of this. 

‘ Sir Rafe Sadler to the Lords of the Councell, 

* Please it yeur Lordships, I am very loth to call upon your 
lordships for money, but ree that there can be no expedicion 
without it, specyally in thes affayres, I am therefore forced to 
refhember your lordships of our lacke thereof. Sir Tho. Gar- 
grave hath delivered unto me iiij. c. ti. (400/.) beingall that was 
left of themm. " (2000/.) which he receyved before my commyng 
to Yorke ; the residue he had leyed out by warraunt, as appereth 
upon his accompt. I receyved also of Chester, therault at armes, 
mm." (2000/.) ; and Peter Yorke having v. c.™ (500/.) to pay 
at London, was content for avoyding the trouble of the carrage . 
of it thither, to pay it unto me, uppon hope to receyve so moche 
there, of such the ‘quenes majesties treasure as shulde be sent 
hither, wherein I wrote of late to you, Mr. Myldmay, and also 
my lord-lieutenant ; and I borrowed iiij. c. », (400/.) of the honeste . 
merchants of Hull, to be repayed at the commyng hither of the 
quenes majesties tresour, though as yet we have not repayed the 
same. Of all the which severall sommes, amounting in the 
hole to mmm. ccc.“ (3300/.) which cam to my hands, there 
doth remayne no more but v. c.  (500/.) at this present. And 
we have here upon the poynt of .iiij m. (4000/.) fotemen, and 
now that Symonde Musgrave is com to us from my Lord Scrope, 
with iiij. c. horsemen of the west marches, we be at this present 
above xij. c. horsemen, so that a litle money will go but a litle 
way among so many, Considering also the charges of our car- 
yages for this nomber, and other incydent charges; wherefore 
I am forced to put your lordships in remembrance, fur the spedie 
sending of som convenyent mass of money, for the deffraying 

and furnyture of these charges, whereof I trust your lordsbips 
will have such consideracione as the importance of this service 
doth require.’ 15 Decembre, 1569. , 


Notwithstanding.the numbers of the northern insurgents, 
and the strength which they derived from the bond of reli- 
gious unity, they seem. to have melted away like snow, at the 
approach of their adversaries. The fears of the rebels had 
been powerfully excited by the treacherous reports of Sir 
Robert Constable, who had greatly exaggerated the forces 
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which were marching dgainst them. This Sir Robert Con- 
stable, who had sold himself as a spy to the English govern- 
ment, had obtained the confidence of the unfortunate Earl of 
Westmorland. The letters of: this perfidious man, which are 
printed in this collection, show the callous depravity of his 
heart; and that he was base enough to adopt any means whicli 
might promote his sordid interest. Sir Ralph Sadler employed 
him as an instrument; but Constable experienced the common 
and merited end of spies and informers, of being suspected 
even by those whom he served. 7 

The following is part of one of Sir Robert Constable’s 
letters to Sir Ralph Sadler, before the dispersion of the in- 
surgénts; in which it will be observed, that while Constable 
was acting in direct opposition to every principle of probity 
and truth, he talks of God's help and God's grace with as 
much assurance, as if he were engaged in the most pious and 
praiseworthy undertaking. 


* I trust, with God’s hellp, to put suci terror in ther herts, as 
possyble you may wyn the battell without strok or shott. I 
have herd that a wyse captayn wold be glad to mayk bys enemy 
a brydge of gowld to pass by hym; I say as I dyd; I 
pra God gyve me grace to do as gud sarves, as my pretens ys to 


do faythfult and trew sarves.’ , 


+ . . 
Next follows, under a. very specious profession of extreme 
disinterestedness, a very artful intimation to Sadler, to increase 


his pecuniary supplies. 


 Yf I had church land, I wold sell yt for iij yers purchase, or I 
lakt munny to serve the quenys majestye, as I now doo; with 
munny I wold not dowt but to be dellyvered with all the most 
prynspall traytors yn to your hands within few days.’ 


The Earl of Northumberland, the Earl of Westmorland, 
with the other principal leaders of the insurgents, escaped into 
Scotland after the dispersion of their followers. The Earl of 
Northumberland was delivered up to the Regent of Scotland 
by ‘ Hector of Harlaw,’ who is supposed to have beena 
Graeme, in whom he had confided for protection. To the 
honour of the Borderers, however, this treachery was so uni- 
versally detested, that, as Mr. Scott remarks, ‘ to take Hector’s 
cloak, passed into a proverb, for betraying a friend.’ The 
treachery of Hector of Harlaw wasconsummated by the Regent 
Morton, who surrendered Northumberland ‘ to the vengeance 
of Elizabeth.” The Earl of Westmorland, aud some of the - 
other rebels, experienced more fidelity in the laird of Fairni- 
hirst. But the spy, Constable, proposed to Sir Ralph Sadler 
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to make a journey into Scotland, and contrive some expedient 
for their apprehension. In letter LII1. the unprincipled im- 
postor gives a curious and detailed account of his mission. 
We shall make a few extracts from this letter, because it 
throws some light on the manners of the times, and exhibits 
an interesting picture of the English exiles. In his way to 
Fairnihirst, Constable placed himself under the conduct of two 
outlaws, as his guides, of whoin he says, that they * would not 
care to steale, and yet they would not bewray any man that 
trusts in them, for all the gold in Scotland or France.’ lt is 
surprising, as Mr, Scott remarks, that while this adventurous 
spy gave such a character of the fidelity of these two poor 
bandits, the perfidy of his own conduct did not affect him with 
remorse. 

When Constable arrived at Fairnihirst, he found the Earl of 
Westmorland not secretly kept, but walking openly before 
the gates. 


« After my lord enquered of my news, I shewed him a bill of 
so Mauy persons and names as was at Durram, almost to the 
nombe of xiiij ** (280), 1 tould him there was almost as many 
moe at Hexham, and to come furth of the west contrey; he red 
there names, and found many, that he was sory for; he axed me 
how many was executed, | told him none when I came from 
. home, yet | herd of ij that therle of Warwick caused to be hanged 

at Durram for spoiling; then he told me, if I had come but vj 
owres sooner, I sholde have spoken with my lady of Northumber- 
land, for the same night before, after midnight, she rode from 
Farnehirst to Hume castell, which I understoode otherwise to 
be trew, and the lard of Farnehirst rode with hir to within half a 
mile of Hume, that the lord Hume’s men reseved hir; and from 
thence the lard retorned to Farnehirst again.’ | 


The Earl of Westmorland asking Constable if he would be 
‘ glad to see Richard Norton and his somnes,’ who were’ aniong 
the fugitives, he ordered George Pyle, one of the Border riders, 
at whose house, near Jedworth, Sadler had been entertained, 
to conduct him to the house of Douglas of Cavers, the sheriff 
of ‘Tiviotdale. 


‘By the way,’ says Constable, ‘ as we rode, I tould my oste 
that the lord of Farnehirst, his master, had taken such an entre- 
prise in hand as not a subject in England durst do the like, to 
kepe any mann openly as he did thearle of Westmorland, against 
the will of the chief in autthoritie ; he said that his master cared 
not so much for the regent as the regent cared for him, for he 
was well able to raise iilj thousand men within his-owne rule, 
beside that his first wief, by whome he had goodly. children, was 
daughter to the lord of Grange, captaine of Edenborowe castell, 
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and provost of Edenborowe. My lord tould me how greatly 
he was beholding to the lard that frendly had defended him from 
the regent, and kept him ever with in iij miles of the regent all 
that while he lay in Gedworth, how nere he was sought for, and 
how straitly he escaped yt was strange, and how that this day 
fortnight the regent had assembled to the nomber of viij © (800) 
horsemen and footmen, and came furth of Gedworthe of purpose 
to search the house of Fernehirst, but so sone as he marched thi 
- -therwards, his company fled from him, by xx and xl. that ere he 
came: within @ quarter of a mile of Farnehirst, he had none left 
but his owne men, which were not ij® (200), so that he retorned 
to Gedworth, and saide that he rode but to view the woods. 


Old Norton expresses his satisfaction at seeing Constable, 
and asked his advice as a friend in the extremity of his distress, 
as both he and his sons had fled so precipitately into Scotland, 
that they had brought with them neither clothes nor money, 
and were, in Constable’s words, ‘ as bare as Joab.’ The spy 
anxious to contrive a scheme for delivering them up to 
their enemies, says,‘ that if the case were his own, he 
would ride into England, and lye secretly with some speciall 
frend, that wold kepe one as his own lif: and I would make 
an humble submission in writing, craving nothing but lif, and 
send by my wief. If it would be graunted, I would present 
myself, and after, by promes of gifts, make frends to sue for 
libertie and restitution of lands.*** Norton and his sons 
ask the artful villain if he would let them be concealed in his 
house for eight or ten days. P 


‘ Itolde them if they durst venture to come, my wief should 
receave them, and be there keper, and I would se them often 
every day, and if any thing chaunced otherwise than well with 
them, I was sure for there being in my house, to hange cheefe 
by cheefe with them, so that I could do no more but put my lif in 
peril for their pleasures.’ *. at 


When ‘the traitor, Constable, left Cavers, he — at 
ed 


night, with Pyke, to his house in Millheuch, near 
where, he says, 


‘I found many gests of dyverse factions, some out lawes of 
Ingland, some of Scotland, some neighbors therabout, at cards; 
some for ale, some for plake and hardhedds; and afier that, 1 had 
diligently learned and enquired that there was none of any sur- 
name that had me in deadly fude, nor none that knew me, I 
sat downe and plaid for hardheads emongs them, where I hard 
vox populi that the lord regent would not, for his owne honor, 
nor for thonor of his countrey, deliver thearls, if he had them 
bothe, unlest it were to have there queen delivered to him, and 
if he wold agre to make that change, the Borderers wold stert up 


worth, 
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in his countrey, and reave both the quene and the lords from 
him, for the like shame was never don in Scotland: and that he 
durst better eate his own Juggs then come again to seke Farne- 
herst ; if he did, he should be fought with ere he came over 
Sowtray edge. 


‘ Hector of Tharlowes head was wished to have ben eaten 
amongs us at supper.’ 


Constable, before he leaves Scotland, returns again to Fair- 
nihirst, where he endeavours to prevail on the unfortunate 
Earl of Westmorland to follow advice similar to that which 
he had previously given to the Nortons, by which the spy ex¢ 
pected, no doubt, to promote his own interest, whatever turn 
the affair might take; and, perhaps, he thought to act so as 
to obtain a reward at once from the government, for betraying 
the rebels, and from the rebels, for his apparent devotedness to 
their service. When Constable talked to the Earl of 
Westmorland of the utter destruction and overthrow of his 
honourable and aucieut house, the spy says ‘ he looked.at me 
and took all patiently that I spoke, the tears overhaylled his 
cheeks abundantly. 


‘IT could not forbeare weping to see him sodenly fall to repent- 
dnce, neither of us could speak to another for a long time, at. 
last he wyped his chekes, and praed me to follow him; he went 
to hischamber in the tower, and commaunded his men furth, 
and léckt to the dore him self, and thus he began: Cosen Kobert, 
you are my kinsman nere comed furth of my house, and one 
whome I derely love and trust. I must confess I have as lewdly 
overshott myself as any man could do; not the les, I pray you 
let me have yotir counsell what way you think were liklyest for 
me to obtaine my pardon and favor of the quenes majestie.’ 


This mark of confidence and affection in the earl, would, 
we should think, have caused Constable to relent, and not 
prosecute his treachery any further; but the heart of a spy is 
not made of the same stuff as that of other men; and if it 
does, fora moment, betray one spark of generous sentiment, 
it is soon stifled by that cupidity which will not endure one’ 
rival feeling in the breast. Jt appears, that neither the Earl 
of Westmorland nor the Nortons ultimately trusted to the | 
hospitality of Constable, or put it into his power to procure 
their apprehension. Camden tells us, that Westmorland < at 
last made his escape, with some few Englishmen, into the 
Netheriands ; where he lived wretchedly poor to the Jast, 
under a slender pension, allowed him by the King of Spain,’ 

In the appendix, in this volume, to Sadler’s Letters, No I. 
contains the § Roll of attainders of such rebels as were for- 
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feited forthe northern insurrection, 1569-70.’ No. II. con- 
tains two “ Letters concerning the family of Charles Neville, 
the forfeited Earl of Westmorland.’ ‘The first of these letters 
is from Dr. Matthew Hutton, Bishop of Durham, and after- 
wards Archbishop of York, to Lord Burleigh, in part of 
which, he very pathetically recommends the destitute cir- 
cumstances of ‘the Ladie Margaret Neville,’ who was only 
five years old ut the time of her father’s rebellion, to the com- 
miseration of the queen. In No. ILI. we find a long and ela- 
borate essay on tiie state of the English fugitives under the 
King of Spain and his ministers; and on the cruelty and op- 
pression of the Spanish government. ‘This appears to have 
been written by Sir Ralph Sadler, for the laudable purpose of 
rendering his countrymen contented with their condition at 
home, and not prone to covet a foreign domination. 

Letters and papers relating to Mary Queen of Scotland, 
occupy a large subsequent portion of the second volume. 
Many of these are very interesting, and indeed, what is thert 
which can well be destitute of interest, which refers to the 
melancholy history of the unfortuaate Mary Queen of Scot- 
land? ‘The present letters and papers do not throw any new 
light on the intricate transactions of this period; but they con- 
tain some brief details, which serve still further to illustrate 
the characters of the rival queens. Sir Ralph Sadler had the 
painful office of guarding the person of Queen Mary, after 
the Earl of Shrewsbury had at last obtained permission to re- 
sign the charge. Sir Ralph seems previously to have had the 
temporary custody of the unfortunate queen, during the ab- 
sence of the earl; and he was one of the commissioners who 
had been sent to York, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
extent of the guilt or imnacence of Mary with respect to the 
murder of Darnley. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury took leave of his unfortunate pri- 
soner on the Gth of September, 1584. He had been her 
jailer, as Mr. Scott remarks, for sixteen years; and, in the 
execution of this revoltmg employment for so long a period, 
he had experienced a multiplicity of troubles and vexations. 
Elizabeth, though she had no reason to doubt his fidelity, yet 
her own malevolent jealousy made her perpetually mistrustful 
of every person who had the custody of Mary, who was so 
much ker superior in personal attractions. In Shrewsbury’s 
wife, Elizabeth found a convenient instrument for gratifying 
her spleen against Mary, and for obtaining secret information 
respecting the behaviour of Shrewsbury to his charge. The 
Countess of Shrewsbury appears to have been a narrow- 
minded, peevish, and suspicious woman; and hence we may 
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suppose, that the domestic feuds which the earl had to en- 
counter, while they seemed to contribute to the security of 
Elizabeth, constituted no small portion of bis own infelicity. 
Elizabeth was, at the same time, so mean and covetous, ihat 
the allowance which she made Shrewsbury for the expence of 
entertaining and guarding the queen, was not more than half 
sufficient for the purpose. When Sir Ralph Sadler entered 
upon the office, he was left with very scanty supplies; and if 
it had not been for his wise and provident management, must 
at times have experienced great extremity of distress. ‘ “ 

In the letter, No. X XIX. from Walsingham to Sir Ralph 
Sadler, dated 16th Sept. 1584, the secretary thus brieily 
notes that disposition in his royal mistress, which had such 
powerful influence on her conduct in every pert of her trans- 
actions with the Queen of ‘Scotland. Mary had repeatedly 
solicited permission to send Nau, her secretary, to the earl, 
in order to treat with Elizabeth respecting some points for 
their mutual advantage. Elizabeth, though she was inces- 
santly commencing one negociation after another with Mary, 
yet took care never to bring any to a conclusion, till she su- 
perseded the necessity of farther treaty, by sending the execu- 
tioner to strike off her head. 


‘ Igannot,’ says Walsingham, ‘ yet draw from hir majestie a re- 
solution touching the Scottish queen’s request for the sending up 
of Nau. Mr. Somer knoweth that we are lang in our resolucions 
here, especially in maticrs subject to jealousy, which humour 
dothe dayly increase.’ 


Walsingham thus alludes to the bickering and heartburning 
which the artifices of Elizabeth bad caused between the Earl 
of Shrewsbury ‘and his lady; which she affected a great 
desire to compose, when Shrewsbury returned to court; and 
she was probably afraid to have her own insidious collusion 
with his wife bruited abroad. ‘ ‘The Erle of Shrewsbury is 
very gratiousely used by hir majestic, who is very desirous to 
compound the controversyes betweeu him and the lady, his - 
wyfe, a matter that will not be performed over easily,’ 

Alter the departure of the Earl of Shrewsbury for the 
court, Mary, as we learn from these letters, was very auxious 
to know to whose custody she should next be commitied, and 
whither she should be removed. Elizabeth and her ministers 
thought that this inquietude might incite her or her friends to 
make some desperate effurt to eifect her escape from the du- 
rance in which she was beld. Walsingham, therefore, writes to 
Sadler on the Gth of October, 1534,to redoublehis vigilance, to 

S@ 
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let his men be well provided with arms, and to be prepared 
for the worst: But Sir Ralph Sadler, in his answer, says of 
his unhappy prisoner, that © 


‘as for any disposicion to seeke her awn liberty (whosoever be 
appointed to be her keeper) the tenderness of her body, subject 
to a vehement rheum upon any colde, which cawseth a plentiful 
distillacion from above downe anto her left foote, wherwith 
(resting there) she is much paynid, and is sometime a lytle 
swolne; and also the strength of this howse, having two wards 
(Guarded entrances) the gentleman porter ever at the one with 
four or five in his company, and dyvers soldyers at the other. 
The watche in the night of eight soldyers, whereof 4 at the least 
ar alwayes under the outwarde wyndowes of her lodgings, and 
the rest walk about, which ar visited nightly at 10, and at 2, and 
farnished with shct and halbards, besydes two that watche and 
warde day and night within at the doore going to her lodgings. 
And further the hard passages in this contrey, which is compas- 
sed on every syde with wylde mowntayns and high rocks, and the 
villages about keeping watch,’ 


Sir Ralph Sadler appears, from this correspondence, to have 
been anxious to see some treaty of amity adjusted between 
the two queens. This he thought necessary, evenfor the peace 
of Elizabeth, whom he knew to be perpetually disquieted by 
doubts aud apprehensions respecting the sovereign whom she 
had so long immured in prison, in violation of every principle 
of justice and humanity., In letter X XXVIII. Sadler says 
to Walsingham, ‘ there must be an end of this mater, either 
by the death of this lady, or by some honourable composicion. 
Of the former, I see no other lykelihood but that she may lyve 
many yeres. For the other, [ refer it to the wyse consideration 
of her majestic.’ But he intumates, that itis necessary ‘ for 
the quyetness of her majesties mynde, which,’ says he, ‘I 
wishe with all my hart, and feare is too oft greeved with maters 
growing by reason of this queene,’) &c. &c. We have often 
remarked, that tyranny is its own tormentor, and that the fear- 
ful solicitudes which it inflicts on others, rebound upon itself. 
If the bosom of Elizabeth could have been inspected by any 
af her coutemporaries, her sensations would have been found 
to have been, in no smalldegree, embittered by her nefarious 
cruelty to the Scottish queen. The many days, and months, 
and years of sorrow and care which her envy and her malice 
occasioned to the unfortunate Mary, reacted with a terrible 
force on her own heart, and caused a variety of acute pangs, 
which even, all the parade of royalty, could uot sooth. Mary, 
while in captivity, becomes the object of our tenderest sym: 
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pathy; but Elizabeth, inher palace, while she is the tormentor 
of the Queen of Scotland, excites and merits our hatred and 
contempt. 

Even Walsingham himself, as may be discerned from 
several little imtimations or ineidental expressions in these 
letters, does not appear altogether to have approved the 
conduct of his royal mistress to her sister queen; and he 
desired, like Sadler, an honourable composition between the 
two sovereigns. In letter XL. he says, 


‘fT own, as I have ben always perswaded, that ther should be 
somme tryall made of her offres, with sooche caufyon as she 
promyseth to give, wherwith I see no cause but that her majestje 
should rest satysfied. The impediment growethe pryncipally 
thorrowghe a jealowse conceypt, that eyther of the two prynces 
hathe of other, which I sce will hardely be removed.’ 


The discriminating reader will not fail to remark in the 
different letters of Cecil and of Walsingham, in these vo- 
lumes, those shades of difference which distinguished the 
characters of the two ministers. There is more heart and 
openness in those of Walsingham, but Cecil is more stately 
and reserved. In the letters of Walsingham we can occa- 
sionally. discern the private opinions and personal feelings of 
the man; while the correspondence. ef Cecil reveals only 
the opinions and principles of the minister. 

In No. XLI, a letter from Sir Ralph Sadler to Walsing« 
ham, we find Mary deeply afflicted by the foul slanders, which 
had been propagated against her by the infamous countess of 
Shrewsbury, which were probably designed to estrange and to 
diminish her friends, not only in this country but among foreign — 
states. This wicked and malicious woman, a fit menial to 
execute the malevolent purposes of the English queen, oc- 
casionally accused her husband and his unfortunate prisoner 
of a criminal familiarity. Mary requested of Elizabeth that 
the Countess of Shrewsbury might be forced either to prove ~ 
or to retract her defamatory tales. But she tould not do 
the one ; and it did not accord with the narrow policy of Eli- 
zabeth to make her do the other. ute: 

In letter X LI. Sadler proposes that, Mary should be: re- 
moved from Wingfield to Tutbury, as aplace of more security 
and convenience. He at the same time very feelingly re- 
quests, in respect of his years, to be released from his onerous 
charge, and says that indeed his ‘ oldé and feble body is not 
able to indure the same.’ Sadler is promised to be relieved 
in this respect; and it is at first proposed to commit the 
custody of Mary to the Lord St. John, who afterwards pes 
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remptorily refused to undertake the unthankful and expensive 
employment. In No: XLIV. Walsmgham intimates that 
directions would be issued for preparing the castle of Tat- 
busy. for the reception of Mary; but which appears in the 
sequel to have been very imperfectly accomplished. In con- 
clusion, the honest secretary says to Sadler, ‘ if we goe not 
so speedily forward as you looke for, | pray you remember 
that there is nothing so rare here as resolution, wherewith if 
you were not acquainted you might condemmne your frends of 
unmindfulness and lacke of care of you.’ 
, In No. XLIX. we have several questiuns proposed and 
answered relative to the custody and domestic establishment 
of the Queen of Scots. From these we learn that there were 
in all 210 gentlemen, yeomen, officers, and soldiers employed 
im the custody of the queen at Wingfield, in Nov. 1584. Sir 
Ralph Sadler says that 150 men would suffice for a 
guard at Tutbury, and not less, as 15 or 16 must watch 
nightly. The domestic establishment of the Queen uf Scot- 
land is said to ave consisted of ‘5 gentilmen, 14 servitours, 3 
cooks, 4 boyes, 3 gentilsmens men, 6 gentilwomen; 2 wyves, 
10 wenches and children.’ ‘The diet of the queen of Scots on 
‘ both fishe days and fleshe days,’ is said to have been 


* about 16 dishes at both courses, dressed after there awne man- 
ner, sometymes more or lesse as the provision servithe. The 2 
secretaryes, master of her houshold, the physician, and de Prean, 
have a messe of 7 or 8 dishes, and do dyne alwayes before the 
quene, and there owne servants have there reversion ; and the 
rest of her folk dyne with the reversion of her meat. Also her 
gentlewomen dnd the 2 wyyes, and other mayds and children, 
being 16, have 2 messes of meate of 9 dishes at both courses for 
the better sort, and 5 dishes for the meaner sort.’ 


A question is proposed respecting the price of provisions 
at’ the time, and it is answered, 


‘ Wheat is about 20s. a quarter; malt about 16s. a quarter; beef, 
a good oxe, 41.; muttons, a score, 7!.; veal and other meates 
reasonable good charge, about 8s.; hay about 13s. 4d, a lode ; 
otes, the quarter, 8s.; pease, the quarter, about 12s. 


The queen and her train are said to consume about ten 
ton of wine ina year. These particulars are of no great 
importance; but several of our readers, who will never see 
these volumes, will regard them as matters of curiosity. 
¥or their sake we have noticed these and other minutiz; as 
a reviewer ought never to forget that he has to cater for a 
great variety of palates. 
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In No. LXIV. dated’ 7th Dec. 1584, Sir Ralph’ Sadler, 


who was drawing to the verge of fourscore, most pathetically 
solicits Elizabeth to grant his discharge, from the afflicting 
office which she caused him to undertake ; and he, at the 
same time, endeavours to do a good turn to Mary, by repre- 
senting her conduct in as favourable a light as possible to the 
English queen. 


‘ T assure your majestie,’ says the venerable old man, ‘ on my 
fydelyte to your H. that I do fynde myself most unable to indure 
this life which I leade in this service, trusting that therefore your 
majestie will the soner release me of the same, according to 
your most gracious promise ; so that now, in myn olde dayes, for 
the short tyme I have to lyve in this world, I may serve God and 
your majestie at myn owne home, with such rest and quyetude 
as myn olde yeres do require.’ * * * * « And now, tosay somwhat 
touching this Q. I fynd her much altered from that she was when 
I was first acquaynted with her. This restraynt of liberte with 
the greefe of mynde which she hath had by the same, I think 
hath wrought some good effect in her. And if she do not gretly 
dissemble, trewly she is moche devoted and affected to your ma- 
jestie, most desirous of your gracious favour and good amyte, 
‘afore all the princes of this worlde, which she will seke and de- 
serve with all the good offices she can or may do to please your 
majestie. Thus she sayeth and protesteth afore God; and as 
it is the part of .an honest man to judge the best of all princes, 
so do I thinke that she hath an intencion and meaniag to per- 
fourme that she sayeth, which upon profe and tryall, tyme will 
discover and make manyfest.’ 


In No. LX XXI. Sir Ralph Sadler sends the lord treasurer 
Burleigh ijatelligence of his having arrived with Mary: at 
Tutbury. The followmg will serve to convey some idea of 
the little preparation which had been ‘made to render the 
castle habitable for the unfortunate queen, her household, and 
guards : 


‘ I have sent to Coventree,’ says Sadler, ‘ for some fethers to 
helpe many shotten beds, and for some coverlets and blankets, 
whereof indeetle keere is neede this colde wether in this colde house, 
and for some doruvix to make common hangings for her gentle- 


wemens and principal officers chambres, and to make curteyns, 


_ and testers for her gentlewemen, and window clothes for her cham- 
bre, for hither came not one payr of curteyns. I have also sent 
for as much |ynen cloth, of three sorts, as will make Ix payre of 
sheetes more for a change, as is needeful. These alredy dely- 
verid will b¢ ready to be shifted, before new can be made, I feare. 
If that toun will not yeld us all those things, I must needs.sende 
further for the laeke, for fayer words and promisses will not 

keepe folke warm long.’ 
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In letter LXX XVII. we find the ever jealous and sus- 
picious Elizabeth displeased with Sadler for permitting Mary 
to remain one night at Derby in their way from Wingfield to 
‘Tutbury, though there was no other road which was passable 
for a carriage ; and though the Queen of Scots was so lame, 
and Sadler himself so infirm, and the ‘ way so foul and 
deep,’ at the time, that they could not perform the whole 
journey in one day. But some of Elizabeth’s spies or officious 
friends, had sent her word that the Queen of Scots had been 
suffered to ‘ salute aud kysse a multitude of the townes 
wemen’ at Derby. Sadler refutes this calumny by a simple 
detail of her reception and conduct in this town, which fur- 
nishes a little interesting trait of the courteous affability of 
Mary, well worthy of being preserved. Sadler assures the 
Lord Burghley, that when the Scottish queen entered the 


town, he weut next before her, and Mr. Somer immediately 
behind her, 
« 


saving one that caryed up her gown,’ and ‘ that her intertayn- 
ment was this. In the litle hall was the good wife, being an 
ancient widowe, named Mrs. Beaumont, with four other weinen 
her neighbors. So sone as she (the unfortunate Mary) knew 
who was her hostesse, after she had made a beck to the rest of 
the wemen standing next to the doore, she went to her and 
_ kissed her, and none other, sayeing that she was comme thither 
to trouble her, and that she was also a wydow, and therefore 
trusted that they should agree well inough together, having no 
husbands to trouble them. And so went into the parler upon 
the same low floure, and no stranger with her but the good wyfe 
and her sister. And there Mr. Somer ‘stayde, untill the Q put 
off her upper garment, and toke other things about her. And 
further, so soon as she was‘within her lodging, the gentleman 
porter stoode still at the doore to suffre none to go into the house 
but her owne people from their .iodgings next adjoining. And 
then I appointed the baylifs to cause a good watche of honest 
housholders to be at all the corners of the towne and in the 
market-place. And viii to walke all night in the streete where 
she lodged, as myself, lyeing over against that lodging, can well 
testify, by the noise they made all night.’ 


In No. XCIII. we find a circumstance incidentally men- 
tioned, which reflects honour on the character of Sir Ralph, 
and shows that neither age nor the rigor of his office had 
rendered him unmindful of these delicate attentions which 
are due to all when in affliction, and particularly to the great 
when harassed by adversity. Sadler had received a letter 
from Elizabeth, to be delivered to Mary, the contents of 
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which he knew would be more than usually disagreeable to 
her in the then state of her feelings. 


‘I forbare,’ says he, ‘ to deliver it fo this lady untill the next 
day, because I hearde she was ‘in great payne, by her olde grefs, 
and also much troubled in mynde for the late departure of hier 


olde servaunt, an old Mrs. Rollay, of almost iiii** ($0) yeres, 
buryed heere that daye.’ 


In No. XCVI. the Scottish queen is represented as very 
anxicus to have Elizabeth’s ‘ consent and allowance for an 
increas of her escuyrie, to have the full of xvi horses at her 
majesties charges, having now but vi; and this trivial boon 
for one sovereign to grant to another, Sadler says that Mary 


‘will accept asathankfull favor of her majestie. I have in 
_ answer alleaged the weke state of her body, the coldness of the 
tyme, the foule wayes heerabouts, the charges to buye so many | 
horses meete for her purpose, the charges incident therto, besyd 
the groomes wages to be payd by her, and that upon occasion 
she may have of the governors. But all will not serve, and 
therefore I have referrid for the answer of her majesties pleasure, 
to be signifyed by the successor, together with the establishment 
‘for her housholde. ‘The charges of x horses more will not be 


above iiii®. iii‘, per diem, and they for all the somer may be 
abrode at grasse.’ 


But, if we may judge from the sequel, the hard-hearted 
parsimony of the English queen, who is not very properly 
denominated ‘ the good Queen Bess,’ was not willing to allow 
this small addition to the equipage of the captive sovereign. 
For in No. XCVIII. we find ber English majesty described 
as ‘ moche offended with the charges’ at Tutbury, and parti- 
cularly ‘ with the charges of the stable,’ though Sir Ralph 
Sadler says that since his coming from home till the removal 
of Mary to Tutbury, he bad himself sustained the expense of 
‘ vi horses, xxxii geldings, and iii nags,’ besides various other 
charges, which he had borve in this unpleasant service; but’ 
‘ towards the which,’ says the honest statesman, ‘ neyther 
afore nor syus my comyng from home, [ have receyvid one 
penny of her majestic. We enumerate these particulars, 
because it is from such circumstantial details, when collec- 
tively viewed, that we are enabled more correctly to appre- 
tiate the real character of sovereigns, than from broader 
features in the greater transactions of a reign. 

{t is evident from No. XCIX. that when Nau, Mary’s 
secretary, returned from his then recent embassy to Elizabeth, 
he brought his mistress an assurance: that the English queen 
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would allow the addition to her equipage which she seems so 
anxiously to have desired. But though Mary was to have 
been treated with more kindness and liberality after her arrival 
at Tutbury, yet she seems to have experienced nothing but 
an increase of severity and oppression. For in No. CV. we 
find Elizabeth dissatisfied with Sadler for having three or four 
times suffered his unfortunate prisoner to partake with him of 
the amusement of hawking, which, it appears, was highly 
gratifying both to Sadler and the queen. 


* When,’ says Sadler, ‘I came hither, finding this contrey com- 
modious and mete for the sporte which I have alwaws delighted 
in, I sent bome for my hawkes and falconers, wherwith to passe 
this miserable lif which I leade here; and when they cam 
hither, I toke the commodyte of them somtymes here abrode, 
not farre from this castell ; wherof this Q having ernestly in- 
treated me that she myght go abrode with me to see my hawkes 
flie, a passetyme indede which she hathe singular delite in; and 
I, thinking that it coulde not be ill taken, assented vnto her de- 
’ sire, and so hath she ben abrode with me iii or iiii tymes hawking 
upon the rivers here, sometyme a myle, sometyme ii myles, but 
not past iii myles, when she was fortherst from the castell. And 
for her garde, when she was abrode, though I lefte the souldiors 
at hom with their halberds and harquebuts, because they be 
fotemen, and cannot well toyle on foote, the wayes here being 
fowle and depe, yet had I always xl or | of myn owne servants 
and others on horsebacke, and som with pistolls, which I knewe 
to be a sufficient garde agenst any attempte that can be made 
‘by any man here uppon the sodayn, for her escape, whereof, I 
assure you, I see no maner cause of feare so long as this coun- 
trey remayneth in such quyetness as it is now, But if it were 
otherwise, and that any such force might be used or attempted 
in that behalf, as her well willers wolde desire, it is not xx or 
xxx souldiers, with their halbert and harquebuts, nor the small 
power that I have, here, ne yet the strength of this castell, 
which God knoweth is very weake, that coulde defende us. And 
therefore, Sir, Ihave used my‘ simple discression in graunting 
this Q this lybertee, the rather for that she thinketh herself by 
meanes of such comfortable words and messages, as of late she 
receyued from her majestie by Nau, tostand now in better 
termes, and to be in better grace with her majestie than she hath 
ben heretofore, wherein I thought I did well; but syns it is not 
so well taken, I wolde to God som other had the charge, that’ 
wold vse it with more discression than I can; for I assure you I 
am so wery of it, that if it were not more for that I wolde do 
nothing that shoulde offende hir majestie, than for feare of any 
punishement, I wolde come home, and yelde myself to be a pri- 
soner in the Tower all the dayes of my lif, rather then I wolde 
attende any longer vpon this charge. And if I had knowen, 
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when I cam from home, I shoulde have tari¢d’ here ‘so long, 
contrary to all promyses made vnto me, I wolde have refused, as 
others doy and have yeilded to any punishment, rather than § 
wolde have accepted this charge: for a greter punishment can 
not be mynistred vnto me, than to force me to remayye.liere.in 
this sorte, being more mete now, in myn olde and later days, to 
rest at bome, to prepare myself to leave and go out of the mi- 
series.and afflictions wherevnto we ar subject in this lif and to 
seke the euerlasting quyetness of the lif to com, which the L, 
Almightie -graunte vato vs, when it shall be his good pleasure! 
And if it might light on me to-morrow, I wolde thinke myself 
most happye, for I assure you I am wery of this lif; ana the 
rather for that I see that things well meant by me, are not so 
well taken. But now I trust her majestie will delyuer me of this 
burden, and lay it vpon one that can better bere it, and more 
wisely dischargé it, though in duetie and good will thereunto, I 
wil compare with all mea.’ 4 
After the ‘ letters and papers relating to’ Mary Queen of 
Scotland,’ on which we have so’ long dwelt, and of which we . 
have exhibited sume of the most interesting contents, we come 
to some notes which Sir Ralph Sadler preserved of his 
‘speeches in parliament and council: We have next an appen- 
dix, containing a valuation made in the year 1660 of some*per- 
sonal property belonging to Ralph Sadler, of Standow lordship 
in the county of Hertford, a grandson of our Sir Ralpti. “Fhis 
‘ inventary of all and singular the goods,’ &c. 8c. appears to 
have no particular claim to a place in this work. ' The next pa- 
per isa ‘ letter from Sir Ralph Sadler, giving ah‘account of the 
state of thé north of England in 1537.’ Some genealogical 
details, fac-similes of signatures, and an index,’ conclude the 
work. We have thug, we hope, made our readers acquainted 
with the principal matters contained in these two handsome 
volumes, which will certainly be found altogether a valuable 
addition to our historical collections, respecting the reigns of 
Henry VIII. of Edward VI. of Elizabeth, and of her un- 
- fortunate contemporary, Mary Queen of Scots. — 
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Arr. VI.—The Reformist!!! a Serio-Comic Political 
Novel, 2 Vols. ndon, Newman, 1810. Price 10s. 


THIS sprightly little production claims some attention 
from the very faithful portraiture it exhibits of Methodisns. 
‘Phe severa! characteristic traits of that class of spiritualists 
are very cleverly exposed in the Reformist..- This is at 
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the same time done with so much good humour and 
pleasantry, that there is hardly one even of the elect them- 
selves but must be amused, should they relax for half an hour 
from their mysterious musings and lofty abstractions, to pe- 
ruse the account of Percival Ellingford’s journey to London. 
with his honest servant Humphrey. 

Percival Ellingford, our authoress tells us, was the only 
son of Samuel Ellingford and Sarah his wife, and sole inhe- 
ritor of their immense riches and landed property. At the 
age of twenty, Percival, with a handsome manly person, 
possessed a warmth of heart that readily swelled into entbu- 
siasm. With a natural abhorrence of vice, a high sense of de- 
corum, ‘ unpolished by [usage du monde,’ he was gay and 
volatile ; and thus he continued till the age of twenty-three, 
when a reforming methodist preacher made a convert of this 
said Percival; and he converts his father and mother, who 
die and are buried amongst those of the new birth. On 
coming to his estate he proves himself such a zealous con- 


vert, that he converts his mansion house into an hospital, and 
to his ; 


‘ poor disinterested friends (the methodists), he gave the charge of 
appointing proper surgeons and nurses to attend those afflicted 
sinners, who, to use his own words, were compelled to drink the 
phials of the wrath of the Almighty: for as to phials from the 
apothecary, they took but little of them; for the idle and the 
whimsical possessors.of fancied ailments, found their account in 
Mr. Ellingford’s good fires and nutritive food, &c. &c» 


These jovial devotees revel uncontrouled in the comfortable 
dwelling of Squire Eflingford, whilst he is pursuing on foot 
with honest Humphrey, his journey to London, in order to 
commence the important task of reforming the world.- The 
adventures and incidénts which occur on this journey are 
truly ludicrous. On his arrival in London, Mr. Ellingford 
pays a visit tan old friend of his late father, a Mr. Tyler, 
his brother in the faith, whose elegant house and establish- 
ment astonish him not a little, particularly when he perceives 
the flambeaux-extinguishers, the patent lamps, and every 
thing in the first style of expense. The company which he 
meets at Mr. Tyler’s house, consist chiefly of the e/ect. 
Percival’s good common sense, however, cannot reconcile the 
pride, the superfluity of ornament and dress, the exposed 
bosom, and the transparent clothing, with the prodigal expen- 
diture of every thing around him to the faith that teaches us 
modesty, humility, and self-denial of every kind. Nor was 
he less surprized at the conduct of his friend, Mr. Tyler, whe 
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is represented with a continual smile on his countenance, 
amounting to a grin, an admirer of the ladies with whom he 
coquets, while chastity of the: most guarded kind presides 
over his expressions. No equivoque was to be heard, nor a 
smile which indicated mirth was to be seen, in this assem- 
bly; Mr. Tyler, good worthy soul, gently pressed the hands 
of the fair, or as 


‘opportunity occurred, his arm encircled the slender waist, 
and he slily pressed the blushing fair one to his bosom ; for which 
he received, in return, geutle sighs and dove-like looks, from 
these chastened females of the new Jerusalem.’ 


This smiling sinner is one of the pillars of this pions sect ; 
and though a married man with two daughters, he hesitates 
not in the seduction of innocence, and snugly keeps his chere 
amie, persuading himself of his election, by the divine faith 
which he professes, by which he is perfectly assured that all 
his sins will be pardoned. ‘ For, is it not said,’ says Mr. 
Tyler, that ‘ Jesus Christ is the friend of sinners? If we 
never sin, he died in vain, for he died to save us sinners.’ 
With this comfortable and convenient doctrine, he quiets,all his 
scruples, and settles all his peccadillos with the utmest sang 

froid, convinced that good works are of no avail without 
faith and saving grace, in which commodities he abounds. 
Percival Ellingford is soon disgusted with the hypocrisy of 
the elect; proceeding from one step to another, he turns his 
back on public worship, but not without having tried the 
, established church, in which he finds as much want of refor- 
mation as in the state. He then commences staunch patriot 
and a free thinker, till he plunges into a vortex of errors and 
delusions. His fortune is daily diminished; he becomes the 
tool of political swindlers; with whom he riots in dissipation. 
Having at last lost a sum of money at the gaming table, he is 
about to blow his brains out, when he is prevented by the 
amiable Miss Charlotte Tyler, the youngest daughter of his 
methodist friend. ‘This amiable girl brings Percival Elling- 
ford to his senses; and as his mind has been rather bewildered 
than corrupted, she leads him back to the right path, in which 
he takes common sense for his guide. He makes an offer of 
his hand to his amiable preserver, and retires with her to 
Ellingford Hall, after clearing it of the elect, whom he had 
befure peopled it with, and lives like a rational being. We 
have extracted the following letter, as a specimen of the party 
Jeft in Eliingford Hall, when Percival set out on foot to re- 
form the world, and make it believe that faith without works 
was all sufficient: 
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‘ HONNORRED SIRR, 

«I must make bold to acquaint your honner, 
that we are all agoing here to sixes and sevens, as I may say: 
first, Sirr, the old woman that purtended to have her fingers dis- 
abled with the rhewmatis, thought fit te decamp with seven of 
your honner’s best, large, silver table-spoones; I have got her 
safe, and mean to have her bronght up at the next ‘stses: then, . 
Sirr, the yougg woman as we all pitied so much, if your honner 
pleases to recollect, she as had been subject to a dropsical com- 
plaint for some years, I have found out that the good-fornothing 
ereter has been always eased of her complaint at the end of a 
few months, and has already burdened the parrish with seven 
children; and, tast week, she was delivered, in your houner’s 
house, of as fine a boy as ever I clapt my eyes on, which was a 
greate scandall! and worse than all, she sweares it is your hon- 
ner’s own! Now, moredver, Sirr, the man as we thought so 
lame, and, asthe good-fornothing surgeon said, had a withered 
leg—(but more of the surgeon hereafter.) Now, honnerred Sirr, 
as I take the liberty of telling you this man is not lame at all, 
for | myself caught him dancing in the room where the young 
woman lays-in. who, it seems, is his own sister, and they lay’d 
the scheme together, I dare swear, to say you was the father of 
the child ; ‘but it’s as like the surgeon as ever 2 peas, and I dare 
wager my life it’s Ais’n; for he was always tampering about the 
young women somehow, and shut up with her for hours, and 
the like o’that, you know, Sirr; she’s what you may cali a pretty 
looking young, bedy enough. Howsomever, Sirr, [know your 
honner would-not touch her: but, oh, this wicked surgeon! he 
used to have ever so much money o’me to buy expensive medi- 
cines, he used to say, which he was obligated to have for the sick, 
and then, Sirr, he used to buy winde and licquor with the money, 
and bring in his crew, and come and carouse, and make your 
honner’s dwelling no better non a bear-garden. It was in vaine 
that I postulated with him about it, he only cursed me for an 
old fool, and told me to go and think about tother world, while 
he and his friends would enjoy the good things of this, till they 
were got as old and as grey-headed as myself: yet this man that 
could so curse, and talk of this world, purtended to your honner 
that the methodist preacher had made a converte of him, and 
the virtues of your honner had sahctified him; and I’ve heard 
since, from a great manny, that the surgeon’s as big an infidell 
as ever broke bread, the more’s the pitty. I told him, after his 
fleerings at me, as how your houner had appointed me steward 
in your absence, and that I would not see your substance wasted ; 
he told me to go and hang myself—but I hope I has more grace 
—though they are enough to proveke a saint. This wicked 
surgeon encourages all the objects of your charity in rebellion, 
and only laugh and scoff at whatever I tell them; so I think it 
my duty to write, and tell you the whole of their purceedings. 
Pray, your honner, may I be so bold as to beg you will give my 
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kind remembrance te Humphrey—your honour has nota more 
faithfuller servant breathing, excepting, 
HONNERRED SIRR, 
Your honner’s servant to command, 
Anprew WintTertTopr,’ 


We can recommend this little production for its good 
sense, pointed remarks, and well-tempered pleasantry. 





Pe & mae x 4 





Arr. VIL.—Danmonii Orientales Il/ustres: or, the Wor- 
thies of Devon: a Work, wherein the lives and fortunes 
of the most famous Divines, Statesmen, Swordsmen, Phy» 
sicians, Writers, and other eminent Persons, Natives of 
that most noble Province, from before the Norman Con- 
quest, down to the present age, are, memorized in an al- 
phabetical order, out of the most approved Authors, both 
an Print and Manuscript. In which an Account is given, 
not only of divers very deserving Persons (many of which 
were never hitherto made public), but of several ancient 
and noble Families; their Seats and Hlabitations; the 
Distance they bear as to the next great Towns: their 
Coats of Arms fairly cut ; with other things, no less pro- 
Jfitable, than pleasant and delightful. By John Prince, 
Vicar of Berry-Pomeroy, in the same Count - Anew 
Edition with Notes. London, for Rees and Curtis, Ply- 
mouth; Upham, Exeter; Longman, London. 1810. 
Royal Quarto, 5 Guineas; small Quarto, 3l. 13s. 6d. 


THE study of topography and topographical antiquities, 
of which Leland, in the days of Henry the Eighth, may be 
considered as the father and prince, communicated itself into 
the western corner of our island at an early period; and the 
county of Devon, happy in many more essential advantages, 
is also fortunate in the production of children, grateful 
enough for her bounties towards them to repay her with the 
tribute of their praise and reverence. It ‘is true that, during 
the last century, while the taste for county-history has been 
so very generally diffused throughout the literary part of the 
nation, Devon appears to have hardly kept even pace with 
many more unimportant districts. Polwhele’s massy and 
unfinished history, is, we believe, the only topographical work 
of any great consequence to which she has, in these latter 
days, given birth; and this is the more extraordinary, as the 
materials supplied by the industry of times immediately pre- 
ceding, are remarkably ample. 
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Among the first of the Devonshire antiquaries stands the 
name of Thomas Westcott, who, though but a younger son, 
enjoyed the advantage of a liberal education; and having 
successively been a soldier, a lawyer, and a traveller, retired in 
middle life (his father and eldest brothers being dead) to the 
family seat at Raddon in the parish of Shobrook, about the 
end of the sixteenth century, and drew up two large volumes 
of topographical antiquities, the one entitled, ‘ A View of 
Devonshire, by T. W.’ the other ‘ An Acount of the Pedi- 
grees and Matches of most of the antient and eminent gentry 
of this county, with their coats of arms.’ His own account 
of the inducements which led him to the composition of the 
first of these works, is, ¢ that being in presence of an honour- 
able personage, Edward, Earl of Bath, it pleased him, in 
discourse of the state of this country, to propose certain 
questions to those present. ‘To some of which Mr. Westcott 
having given a more satisfactory answer than on the suddain 
was expected, he thereupon became the primum mobile of 
that discourse which afterward was written by him on this 
subject. For, at the next fit opportunity, hi3 lordship power- 
fully persuaded, cheerfully animated, and seriously required 
him to undertake this worthy work. And though at first he 
made a resolute refusal, pleading inability and unfitness herein, 
yet at length, the noble earl’s persuasions were so powerful, 
and his commands so obliging, that he undertook the busi- 
ness.’—*‘ in which work,’ says Priuce, ‘ after an elaborate 
mtroduction, he gives an account of the denomination of this 
country, that is called Devan, quasi de Avon, which in the 
Saxon language signifies a river ; abounding (as it doth) with 
rivers: and he proceeds to give an history of this shire, by 
following the several rivers herein; speaking of towns, pa- 
rishes, gentlemen's seats, and the like, as they are situated 
‘wpon or near them. He describeth also the nature of the 
soyl, of the inhabitants, of the government, civil, military, 
and ecclesiastical; and mary other things of good remark, 
wherein (lo give him’ his due) he sheweth much reading and 
industry, mixed with wit and fancy.’ 

The branch of Westcot, from which our antiquary de- 
scended, was probably a younger branch of Westcot, of 
Westcot in Marwoed, near Bideford, a very ancient family, 
the representative of which in the days of Henry VI., inter- 
marrying with the heiress of Sir Thomas Littleton of Wor- 
cestershire, became the father of the celebrated judge Little- 
ton (who assumed the name of his mother’s family) and an- 
cestor of the present Lord Lyttleton. ; 

The fortunes of the younger branch were ruined (as we 
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tnay collect trom Prince) by the extravagance of Thomas 
Westcot the grandson of the antiquary. But whether any of 
the same name and descent ate now to be found m thé 
county, the editor of the present publication does not infornt - 
us. : 

‘The date of the compilation of Westcot’s Treatise is not 
mentioned; and we are ignorant whether the precedetice in 
point of time is due to him, or to either and which of his 
contemporary antiquaries, Sir William Pole, and Risdon. 
Sir William was born at Shute (the seat of his ancestors for 
seven generations, and which continues to be the priticipal 
residence of his. descendants), and having gone through his 
education at Oxford, entered on the study of the law, and 
was chosen Autumn reader of the [nner Temple in 1560. 
Afterwards, succeeding to the family estates, he served the 
office of high sheriff in the last year of Elizabeth; and in 
1606 received the honour of knighthood. 


‘ He was endowed,’ says Prince, ‘ with excellent parts, and 
adorned with great accomplishments ; and, as what enamels 
and adds ‘loveliness to all the other, beautified with a very civil, 
courteous, and obliging carriage and disposition, which indeed 
is the true gentility. He was learned also, not only in the 
laws, but other polite mafters: he was very laborious in the 
study of antiquities, especially those of his own county, and a 
great lover of that venerable employment. A sufficient confir- 
mation we have in those many volumes of MSS. on this argu- 
ment, which he left behindhim. A few, ont of many more that 
were lost, are yet in being; those which I have had the honour 
to peruse are these following: 1. The description 6f Devonshire, 
in two volumes in folio, MS. which contain, an account of the 
‘several parishes in our county (beginning at the east, and com- 
ing round to the north), with the most eminent manors that 
are in them, whose originally they were, and whose since: thé 
gentry therein, with an account of most of their matches and 
issue, In the beginning of the first volume, we have the several 
ancient baronies of this county, whose they were, the particular 
barons of each, and their successors; together with a list of the 
knights of Devon, under the several kings’ reigns in which they 
lived; and of the most famous soldiers and statesmen; with a 
catalogue of the high sheriffs of this county. A very useful and 
elaborate work ; from whose lamp our Risdon himself acknow- 
ledges he received light in his Survey of Devon, written with 
great judgment and faithfulness from the records of the Tower; 
the Herald’s office, original deeds and charters, &c.’ 


This work, we are informed in a note of the editor’s, was 
published in 1791 by the late Sir John Pole (or De la Pole 
Crit. Rev. Vol. 21, November, 1810. T 
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as he chose to style himself, a wanton alteration of an old 
family name which the present baronet has very sensibly dis- 
carded). ‘The remainder of what Prince calls ‘ the works of 
Sir William Pole,’ consist wholly in collections of old deeds 
and charters,extracts from Doomsday Book, &c. &c. which 
have never been published, and are perhaps no longer in ex- 
istence at present, though they were known to Prince at the _ 
commencement of the last century. Many more, Prince 
says, were destroyed in the times of the great rebellion; so 
that we fully agree with our historian in his conclusion, that, 
‘ from all these passages, well considered, it plainly appears 
how very industrious this gentleman was; how he chose to’ 
lay out his time in higher aud nobler gratifications than what 
sensuality affords; aud how be applied himself to this gentile 
study of antiquities for more than twenty years together.’ 
The !ast of the three students in this gentile science whom 

we have already noticed, was ‘Tristram Risdon, who was born 
at Winscot, near Great Torrington (now the property of Sir 
Stafford Northcote, bart.) and, having been liberally educated 
at Oxford, settled at the place of his birth, where he also 
died, at 4 very advanced age, in 1640. His 


* Chorographical description, or survey, of the county of Devon, 
with the city and county of Exeter’; containing matter of his- 
. tory, antiquity, chronology ; the nature of the country, commo- 
dities and government thereof; with sundry other things worthy 
observation, collected by the travel of T. Risdon of Winscot, 
gent. for the love of his country and countrymen, in that pro- 
vince,’ was begun, as Prince tells us, in 1605, but not finished 
till 1630. ‘The greatest misfortune,’ he continues, ‘ which I 
know does attend this work is, that among the various copies 
which are abroad in the hands of sundry gentlemen of this 
county (whereof I have seen “very many), hardly any too of 
them agree together, but have severally either something redun- 
daut or deficient, which the other hath not.’ 


What is become of Westcot’s ‘ View of Devonshire,’ the 
first of the works just noticed, whether it has ever been pub- 
lished since Prince’s time, or whether, if still existing in MS. 
it is a work containing much information of consequence 
besides what is to be found in Pole and Risdon, the present 
editor has no where informed us. But, with regard to Ris- 
dou, we Nave great satisfaction in communicating the following 
note of the editor, p. 705: : 


‘ Of the work here alluded to, there never was a correct 
edition published; but early in the last century a copy of Ris- 
don’s M>. fell into the hands of Curl, the ngted bookseller in 


‘ 
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London; who extracted from it such parts as he conceived would 
best suit his purpose, and printed them. Before the publication, 
however, he seems to have thought it necessary to make an 
addition to his work, which he accomplished by making further 
selections and attaching them in the way of an appendix or 
continuation, with occasional references to the former part. In 
1772, Mr. William Chapple of Exeter announeed for publica-. 
tion, ‘ A correct edition of Risdon’s survey, with explanatory 
notes and some requisite addittons.’ He was, however, induced 
to alter his original plan, and to commeuce a New Survey of 
Devon, in which the greater part of Risdon was to be incorpo- 
rated. -He died when he had made but little progress in his 
undertaking, and the part which was finished (the general de- 
scription of the county only) was published in 1785. A correct 
edition of Risdon’s survey.of Devon, printed from a genuine 
copy of the original MS. which appears to have been revised by 
the author himself, is now on the eve of publication. This 
edition will be accompanied by notes, wherein the names of the 
present possessors of the different estates will be mentioned, 
and, where practicable, the descents traced from the period in 
which Risdon wrote, down to the present time.’ . 


The ‘ genuine copy,’ from the ‘ original MS.’ appearing 
to have been revised by the author himself, sounds a little 
too much like the hackneyed language of advertisement for 
us to place any implicit confidence in the full extent of such 
magnificent pretensions; and Prince’s declaration in the text 
concerning the discrepancy of copies, leads us to fear that, 
notwithstanding the apparent revisal by the author himself, 
the approaching publication may not have all the accuracy 
which it claims, and -which in a work of this nature is so 
essential a qualification. However, we think the county will 
be greatly indebted to the editors, for publishing even from au 
incorrect copy of so valuable a work as Risdon’s, if only 
common pains are taken by them to amend the incorrect- 
nesses, and supply ‘the deficiencies as often as it lies in their 

power todo so. Besides the three above mentioned worthies, 
- and of earlier date than the oldest of them, was John Hooker, 
alias Vowell, chamberlain of the city of Exeter, who was 
_ born about 1524, His antiquarian labours were by no means 

confined to his own county, for which reason we mention 
bim after the others whose works do not extend beyond those 
limits. The work by which he is most generally known at 
the present day is his translation of Giraldus Cambrensis, and 
addition to the chronicles of {reland, published in the second 
volume of 4olinshed. But his ‘ Synopsis Chorographicall ; 
or an historical record of the province of Devon, wherein he 
gives an account of the as ry commodities, nations, go- 
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vernment ecclesiastical, civil, military, first fruits, teaths, pa-_ 
trons, subsidies, castles, parks, gentry, armories, &c. Xc.’ of 
the county, is the only work which requires notice in this 
place, and that only as one to which Prince makes frequent 
reference in the work now before us, since we know not 
whether it has ever heen published, or whether it still exists 
in MS. any more than that of Westcot’s before mentioned. 
The new editor says nothing about it ; the notice which Prince 
takes of it is as follows: 


* This book was never printed; but goes up and down the 
county in MS, from hand to hand: which, upon the author’s 
death, was put into judge Doderidge’s hands (who was a learned 
antiquary) to correct and fit it for the press. And I have seen 
a copy thereof in the possession of John Eastchurch, of Wood, 
gent. wherein that great lawyer had marked many things which 
he thought fit to be expunged ; at the end of which is added his 
letter to Mr. Zach. Pasfield, of Pasvie (whom I take to be a 
printer or a stationer), in which we have a recommendation of 
the work to the press. Notwithstanding all which, for what 
reason I know not, this book never yet came under the press.’ 


More than a hundred years after Hooker’s death, his office 
of chamberlain was filled by lzacke, who availed himself of 
the opportunities his situation afforded to compose his ‘ Me- 
morialls of the city of Exeter,’ a book better’ known than 
either of the foregoing, and which closes the list of what 
may strictly be called county-authorities for Prince’s valuable 
and amusing, but ill-arranged, imperfect, and pedantic work, 
the re-publication of which forms the subject of our present 


article. 


‘ John Prince,’'says our editors ‘ was born in the year 1643 at 
Newnham Abbey, in the parish of Axminster. He was the 
son of Bernard Prince ; and his mother, whose name was Mary, 
was allied to the ancient family of the Crockers of Lynham, in 
the county of Devon. In 1660, he was admitted a student of 
Brazen Nose College, Oxford; and in 1664 took his degree of 
bachelor of arts, and entered into holy orders. He appears te 
have entered upon the active duties of his profession at Bideford, 
as curate to Mr. Arthur Gifford, at whose decease he removed 
to Exeter, and was chosen minister of St. Martin’s church. 
About that time he obtained the degree of master of arts from 
the university of Cambridge, having become a member of Caius 
College. From Exeter he removed to the vicarage of Totnes, 
which he held about six years; and in 1681, he was preferred 
by Sir Edwerd Seymour to the vicarage of Berry Pomeroy, 
which he held unto the time of his death in 1773, a period of 
42 years. He appears to have been a popular preacher, and a 
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very zealous defender of the principles of the church of Eng- 
land. Besides the Worthies of Devon, of which the original 
edition was published in 1701, he was the author of the following 
tracts, and of some controversial treatises that were never pub- 
lished: 1. A sermon preached at the cathedral in Exeter, at 
the visitation of the bishop in 1674. 2, Seasonable advice to 
sober christians, preached at Totnes, 11th Sept. 1687. 3. The 
best refuge in the worst of times, sermons preached at Berry 
Pomeroy, on Whit-Sunday and Trinity Sunday, when King 
James the Second’s declaration for toleration was required to 
be published in parish churches. 4, A defence of the Exeter 
bill for uniting the parishes, and settling a maintenance upon 
their ministers, 5. A letter to a young divine, containihg some 
brief directions for composing and delivering of sermons,’ Pre- 
face to the new edition. , 


The mystery of popular preaching was a very different © 
thing in the Jatter part of the 17th from what it is in the be- 
ginning of the 19th century; and even at the first of these 
periods we may suppose that it was not quite the same at 
Berry Pomeroy near Totnes and at St. James’s. In the days 
of Queen Anne, and two hundred miles from the metropolis, 
men still wore the cloaths which their grandfathers had worn, 
and listened to the sermons which their grandfathers had 
heard, in the times of the great rebellion. Accordingly let 
not the antiquarian readers of our day lay down the book 
now before them in disgnst upon seemg the comparatively 
modern date of 1701 in the title-page, and hearing that the 
author of it was tle Smith or Hewlitt of only three or four 
generations, past. Although the Guardian and Spectator 
were then lying on all the fashionable breakfast tabJes in Lon- 
don, Mr. John Prince is more worthy, from his style and 
sentiments, of being ranked on the shelf with Master John 
Reinolds (the author of God’s Revenge against Murther), 
than with either Steele or Addison, 

For specimens of this ornate and courtly mode of compop | 
sition, let our readers take the following description of the 

rson and accomplishments of Sir William Petre, the ce-. 
*lebrated secretary of state to Henry the Eighth, and three 
successive princes. 


- * Being there,’ (i.e. at court) K. Henry was soon enamoured 
of him, for he found his capacity was contemplative, and his 
genius active; observing, rather than reading, with his eye, 
more on men than books; studying behaviour, rather than 
motion ; to be accomplished, rather than knowing; and not ta 
err in the main, rather than to be excellent in circumstance, 
His body set off his parts with a grave dignity of presence, 
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rather than a soft beauty of aspect; his favour was more taking 
than his colour, and his motion more than favour; and all was 


such, as made his early vices blush, and his riper virtues shine,’ 
&e. &c. 


Nor does his mode of reasoning savour more of modern 
degeneracy than that of his style; for instance where he as- 
serts that the fortunes of the family of Prideaux declined 
from the moment when one Sir John Prideaux:of Orcharton 
killed Sir William Bigberry, of Bigberry, in a duel; and 
_ where he denies the truth of Sir Henry Pomeroy of Berry 
having put an end to his life upon the sole ground that_a little 
before the time assigned to his supposed “act of suicide he 
had bequeathed lands for the redemption of his soul to the 
priory of St. Michael’s mount in Cornwall. Very unwilling 
doth he seem to give up the histories of Brute and Corinceus ; ; 
and he recounts (with full as much faith as the reverend Mr. 
Colton of Tiverton has lately manifested respecting the’ in- 
‘visible ghost gt Sampford Peverell) the apparition seen at sea 
by Sir Humphrey Gilbert the navigator, and that of the 
white bird which regularly visits the “Oxenham family on the 
eve of the dissolution of any of its members. 

In his politics our good parson is not a wit léss antiquated 
than in his religion and his philosophy. The horrible wicked- 
ness of ‘ the great rebellion,’ and the ‘ right, divine’ of kings, 
the infallibility of courtiers, and the damnation of round 
heads aid presbyterians are among the firmest articles of his 
orthodox creed. Devonshire, always distinguished for attach- 
ment to the monarchical cause, affords subjects enough for 
the fair eulogy of this indiscriminating loyalist; yet, not con- 
tent with gtving the praises justly due to such brave cavaliers 
as Slanning and Sir Bevil Grenville, he bedaubs Clifferd 
with panegyric and elevates Monk to the honours of an 
apotheosis. 

We shall say buta 1 few words more with respect to ar- 
rangement ; and this is certainly as bad as possible for a work 
of the description of the present. The first idea appears to 
have been merely of a kind of biographical dictionary, con-, 
_taining in alpbabetical order the lives of eminent persons, 
hatives of the county. But, as Prince proceeded in his 
work he became inordinately smitten with love of that ‘ gen- 
tile’ study,’ the pursuit of which he so feelingly commends 
in Sir William Pole above mentioned; and half the articles / 
in his book are accordingly rather geneulogical notices of’ 
families than biographical memows of particular individuals, 
For such a purpose as this it is evident that a topographical 
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arrangement would have been far preferable to an alphabeti- 
cal; and it is equally manifest that more than half the merit 
and utility of a genealogical work is lost, if either from ca- 
price or inattention any important omissions are allowed to 
disfigure it. 

Now, seeing the temptations to the aforesaid ‘ gentile 
study, which the county of Devon presents, we shall be far' 
from asserting that Prince was in the wrong for suffering 
himself to be led into these genealogical disquisitions. In 
one respect this county may perhaps be distinguished. from 
most others. .With fewer families of great note and im- 
portance than in almost any other district of equal extent 
throughout the island, it possesses a greater number of re- 
spectable houses which trace their descent, many of them 
from times prior to the conquest, and which have remained 
fixed for centuries to the soil of their ancestors, Besides the 
three families recorded in the old adage, 


* Cruwys, Carew, and Coplestone, 
When the conqueror came were at home,’ 


the Gilberts were settled at Manaton in the time of the 
confessor, the Fulfords have resided at their present house 
of Fulford for an ascertained period of above 600 years, and 
in all probability much longer, and the names of Edgecombe, 
Worth, Kelly, Pole, Treby, and some others, being the same 
with those of the places which they inhabit, or are known to 
have inhabited, give such evidence of high antiquity as many 
dukes would, be proud to possess, but are unable to claim, 
The illustrious house of Grenville, from which both the ex- 
isting family in Buckinghamshire, and that which is now 
extinct, of the Earls of Bath and Lansdown, derived their 
common origin, fixed their habifation at Bideford in this 
county, while the conqueror was yet alive, and soon after 
wards removed to their seat of Stow in Cornwall, from, which 
the present -house of the Marquis of Buckingham received 
its name. Reginald (the ancestor of the English branch of 
Courtenay) is supposed to have received his establishment in 
Donne from Henry the Second. The widely extended 
family of Fortescue is traced by Sir William Pole to. its most ~ 
ancient seat of Wymondeston in the reign of "Tobe, but thes 
. own tradition ascends to, the era .of the Nor an, JASOB. 
The names of Chichestey, Bampfylde, jelan Oe scalps Has 
sis, Ley, and many others, have beep ,traved, .teamy.alt 
equal antiquity ; and seyeral amoug, them baye ees 
or five ad idhabited’ the sine a Sp 
be the residence of thew families, 0 ~. 4, ins, 
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But while Devonshire is able to contend for the antiquity of 
her principal families with any county in England, she need 
not yield to any the far superior boast which she derives from 
the number and eminence of her real Worthies. We will-not- 
speak of times subsequent to those in which the present 
volume was compete nor extend our inquiries beyond the 
limits of Prince’s own work, although, as he truly says in his 
preface, he has not by any means exhausted the fertile subject 
before him. Among her most eminent divines, we find the 
names of George Hakewill, Ezekiel Hopkins, Prideaux, 
Glanvill, and the venerable Hooker. Among her numerous 
lawyers, who have attained the first honours of their arduous 

rofession, it is enough to select those of Bracton, Glanvil, 
Rerteeree, in addition to which, she may fairly claim, at least, 
the half of Littleton; while James Lord Audley, Vere, Mont. 
hermer, and Maundeville, attest her military reputation, and 
the lustre of all the others is eclipsed by the names of Drake 
and Raleigh, which, together with Gates and Gilbert, the 
Hawkins’s, Kempthorne, and Oxenham, present such a con- 
stellation of naval glory, as can be afforded by the annals of 
ho other county in the island. ; 

With these materials, and such strong ‘inducements to a 
mixture of genealogy and topography, with his biographical 
subjects, it is much to be regretted, that Prince adopted the 
unmeaning and school-boy classification which the alphabet 
presents, instead of making the historical circuit of his county, 
stopping at every town or ancient seat, as it came in his way, 
Omitting no family of consequence and dwelling on all re- 
markable and memorable characters, whether of family or not, 
4s he arrived at the places of their birth. But this has not 
been his plan; and, if tradition speaks truly, we have to blame 
him for heavier faults than those of imperfect or bad arrange- 
ihent. “ Any person, but little acquainted with Devonshire, 
will be apt to. wonder, on taking up a’ book which is considered 
is containing a general account of the biographical and gene- 
alogical antiquities of the county, to find that names of so 
mutch eminence, and families of so bigh antiquity and respect- 
ability, as those of Northcote, Fursdon, Gwynne, *Worth, 
Cholwich,} Tuckfield, ‘Walsond, ‘and numbers more, are 
passed over ‘itr utter silence; ‘and he will smile on being in- 
fornied of the petty spite which report assigns to the author, 
Whi, We are told, took this method of being revenged upon 
Hidfi-subséribery; that those who would not contribute to the 
axpense of Tis utidertaking, should uhdergo the mortification 
Of Beitig exchadéd'from the’ idimortality which he was pre- 
paring for their co-equals. “But that ‘the editor of this work, 
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in the 19th century, should pursue the system of revenge 
which the author adopted, seems equally unnecessary and 
unjust—and this consideration will naturally lead’ us to what 
we have reserved for the conclusion of our article, the remarks 
which we have made on the mode :in which the editor has exe- 
cuted his task, the defects which we find in that execution, 
and the improvements’ which might reasonably ‘have been 
expected from the commencement of such an undertaking. 
We have often stated our opinion, that when a writer under- 
takes, for his own amusement, or the public information, to 
issue out of the press the collections which he has made, 
whether in antiquities or history, or genealogy, or any thing 
else, it is unfair to attack him merely because he might have 
done more. Accordingly, though we may regret that the 
editor of Prince’s Worthies has not ventured farther to re- 
arrange and modify the whole work, with such additions as 
might have rendered ita complete county-history down to the 
present day, upon some such plan as we have above suggested, 
we do not think ourselves entitled to find fault with him for 
preferring the more easy mode of re-publishing the original 
text in its original form—and, if he had stopped there, we 
should have had nothing farther to do, than barely announce 
the re-publication in our Monthly Catalogue. But we think, 
that when something more than a mere re-publication.is pro- 
mised, the title-page itself, naming the work, ‘ a new edition, 
weth notes, the public has a right to expect that the additional 
matter should be as complete as the nature of the undertaking 
willadmit, and the editor is not privileged to say, I will add a 
note here and there, just as the humour seizes, or my conve- 
nience suits. If all tlie omissions in the editorial part of the 
work before us, were to be excused on the ground, that infor- 
mation, after sedulously sought, had been found unattainable, 
we should still have to blame the editor for not noticing in 
every instance, where such omission is most glaring, the en- 
deavours he had made to supply it, and the reasons of his 
failure. But in many places of the work, we are quite sure, 
that the defect of information might have been supplied with 
the greatest facility.’ We do not at all see in what respect it 
was inconsistent with the plan proposed by the editor to supply 
the defects of the original work, by some notice of the prin- 
cipal families which are unmentioned in it. But why, when 
the descents of the Grenvilles and Fortescues, the Fulfords 
and Harrises, are so elaborately traced to the present times, 
those of Chudleigh, Oxenham, Coplestone, Coffin, Yarde, 
&c. &c. are overlooked, some reason, at least, ought to have 
been assigned. The learned tutor of Oriel would not, we 
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think, have scrupled to give his assistance toward the tracing 
of his Ante-Norman Origin.* The associate name of 
Cruwys is also passed over without inquiry or notice. The 
family, perhaps; is extinct; but when it became so, ought to 
have been stated, or, at least, some notice to have been given 
of an inquiry to ‘that effect. How did Nutwell, the present 
seat of Lord Heathfield, pass from the Dinhams to the 
Pollixfens; and from them to the Drakes? When did Mount 
Radford pass from the possession of the Ducks to the family 
of Baring, which has now possessed it in two generations ?— 

(See p. 340.) What became of Annery, the ancient seat of 
Judge Hankford, after it was sold to Arscort? (p. 458.) We 
have been told, that it was for some time in the occupation of 
a family called Prust. What was the ancient connection be- 
tween the two estates of Great and Little Fulford.? Why, 
when we have a genealogy of the family of Parker only intro- 
duced in reference to its conuection with Chief Baron Peryam, 
is no account whatever given of that of Tuckfield, though 
equally connected with the same venerable lawyer, and though 
for more than a century it has been in possession of Little 
Fulford, his ancient seat? Why, when so good an oppor- 
tunity occurred, as that furnished by the aceount of the pur- 
chase of Kings Nympton from the Pollards, has no notice at 
all been taken of the family of Northoote, though of rank 
and antiquity worthy of comparison with the first in the 
county? © Similar opportunities are given in different places for 
the introduction of the families of the present Sir Bourchier 
Wrey, the Gwynnes of Ford Abbey, the Wortlis, the 
Walronds, &c. &c. and similarly neglected. What is become 
of the family of Judge Whiddpn (the first who rode to West- 
minster on horseback), which has given its name to Whiddon 
Park, near Moreton, in this county? When did the family 
of Ridgeway, Lord Londonderry, become extinct? These 
are questions which occurred in turning over a few pages of 
the book before us, and their number may be considerably 
augmented by the most indifferent reader. We have noticed 
them here only as specimens of the sort of neglect which 
pervades the book, and which we the more regret, hecause 
another hundred years may probably elapse before another 
edition can be wanted, and therefore the opportunity now 
thrown away of making, on the foundation of Prince’s origi- 





* A Branch of the Coplestones, we know, was seated at Knightstone, 
near Ottery, in the early part of the last century? How was this branch, 
or was it at all, connected with that of the reverend gentleman we have 
just mentioned ? 
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nal work, a complete and accurate biographical history of the 
county cannot be retrieved. It is possible, however, that ia 
the edition of Risdon’s Survey, which is shortly expected, some 
of the defects of the present work may be supplied, and this, 
we hope, will be the case. 
With regard. to the form of this book, it is as clumsy and 
@nconvenient as-can well be imagined. ‘The portraits being 
so few m number, might as well have been spared altogether; 
the additional plates of arms are a vile innovatiun upon the 
respectable old wooden engravings of the original; the paper 
and printing, even of the superior copies of the edition, are 
by no means adequate in appearance to the high price of the 
book; and the smaller copies, though more than proportion- 
ably expensive, are quite shabby in respect of type and margin. 
. The list of subscribers is numerous and respectable, 








Arr. VIUI.—Present State of the Spanish Co/onies, 

/ including a particular Report of Hispanota, of the Spa- . 
nish part of Santo Domingo, with a General Survey of 
the Settlements of the South Continent of Ameriea, as 
relates to History, Trade, Population, Customs, Man- 
ners, &c. with & concise Statement of the Sentiments of 
the People on their relative Situaitons to the Mother 
Country, &c. By William Walton, jun. Secretary to 
the Expedition which captured the City of Santo Do- 
mingo from the French, and Resident Spanish Agent 
there. London; Longman, 1810, 2 vols. 8vo. 


This work is confessedly got up in haste, and in circum- 
stances not very favourable to accuracy of detail. But as we 
possess such very scanty information respecting the Spanish 
settlements in America, and as the present writer has.enjoyed 
superior opportunities of obtaining intelligence on that sub-. 
ject, the present performance, however imperfect in its kind, 
is likely to attract a considerable portion of public curiosity. 

Mr. Walton tells us, that in early life, he visited the people 
and countries which he has here attempted to delmeate; and 
that he had projected a large and general description of the 
Spanish colonies. He had collected the documents: which 
were necessary for such an undertaking, during a long resi- 
dence in Spain. He had had access to the best libraries, and 
had profited by a liberal intercourse with persons who had 
held official situations in the Spanish Indies; but many of hg 
papers were seized by the French on the breaking out of the 
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contest in Hispanola, and the remainder perished on board a 
British ship which foundered in 1809. All that part, there- 
fore, of the present work, for which the author is not indebted 
to recent publications, must be considered as written from 
memory, without the aid of particular documents. Hence it 
appears, that mfany allowances must be made for the imperfect 
state in which these volumes are ushered into the world. @ 

The first volume of this work relates principally to the 
past and the present state of Hispanola. ‘The author gives a 
pretty copious account of the topography, the animal, veget- 
able, and mineral productions of the country. ‘This island, 
in which so many thousands of Europeans have found an un- 
timely grave, is described as a place of paradisaical beauty, 
where nature has combined her choicest charms to please 
the eye and captivate the sense. 


In 1785, Raynal published his ‘ Essai sur Administration 
de St. Domingue,’ to which the present writer appears to be 
indebted for part of his information. ‘To convey an idea, 
says Mr. Walton, of the aspect of this country, 


* would rather require the fancy of the poet, or of the painter, 
than the narrative of the traveller; for to mix the beautiful with 
the sublime, to depict shores lined with the mangrove, often 
bending under adhering oysters; scattered fields of |uxuriant 
coffee, bearing flowers to rival the white jessamin, and berries 
the coral cherry; the cocoa grove; the light coloured cane and 
guinea grass patch, intermixed with the useful plantain, waving 
bamboo, and cocoa nut; the orange” walk, bounded by tufts of 
palmettoes ; wild shrubbery, in perpetual green, confined by the 
aloes hedge, or shut in by native forests, covered with flowering 
wood-bines of varied tints and continual odour, and watered 
with the gushing rills, that fall in natural cascades from the 
mountains, crowned with deep overhanging woods, interspersed 
with plains and natural meadows; grottoes and abrupt preci- 
pices; these diversified, yet harmon‘zing features of nature, 
might all equally swell the scene, but bid defiance to the num- 
bers of the one, or the canvass of the other. 


‘ There is no Aurora or twilight as in England, the sun seems 
to sink hastily beneath the horizon, the lingering and gradual 
approach of night is not experienced ; there is a quick succession 
from light to darkness, without any apparent m-dium, The 
moon-light nights are extremely fine, charming, and serene; but 
the empire of the queen of night, is by no means harmless, for, 
besides reflecting a sensible degree of warmth, when the head is 
exposed and uncovered, it frequently occasions what is called a 
stroke of the moon, which creates a migrene, and pain of a 
most acute nature, that nearly drives the sufferer to distraction. 
A stroke of the sun, or coup de solei/, is also a painful and dan- 
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gerous sensation ; for the part of the face or head thus-smitten, 
swells and burns with a crimson heat,’ often accompanied with 
intense fever, the skin peels off, and it is not unusual to see the 
European soldier, under a fatiguing march, throw away his fire- 
lock, and fling himself despondent on the grass, conceiving it to 
be the first fatal symptom of the dreaded fever of the climate. 
‘The remedy is, however, simple and efficacious, and particularly 
enters into the department of the officious female Creole. She - 
fills with fresh water a long phial, such as we generally use for 
@ preserving pickles, and placing a piece of distended linen on the 
wide mouth, applies it to the seat of pain, and ina few minutes 
the water bubbles, and seems to boil with the extracted fire.’ 


St. Domingo seems very rich in woods and vegetable pro- 
ducts. The Manchineel tree supplies a beautiful wood for 
furniture. It is shaded, like marble, with green and yellow 
veins; but the operation of sawing it into planks, is dangerous, 
as it contains an acrid juice, one particle of which falling into 
the eye, would cause inflammation. The wood is suscep- 
tible of a high degree of polish. ‘The capa, which isa solid 
texture and almost impervious to worms, is particularly suited 
for the sheathing of vessels. The satin wood, of the white 
and yellow species, is said to be heavier than that of the East 
Indies. Ebony isin great abundance. ‘The author mentions 
a dwarf tree of the palmetto genus, the berries of which yield 
a juice, which, when rubbed on the temples and the back of 
the neck, is.said to exhilarate the spirits. ‘The natives call it 
an enlivener of the brain. The plantain and the banana con- 
stitute the principal food of the common people. Vanilla is 
indigenous in the unfrequented woods. There is an abundance 
of the quassia amara and the simaruba ‘ Cotton requires 
little‘more than planting.’ The fruits and nutritive roots are 
said to be nearly the same as those of Jamaica, but more 
abundant. Flowers of various scents and hues, adorn the 
scene. 

The Spanish division of Hispanola is computed to contain 
104,000 persons of allages. The European Spaniards, who 
are comparatively few, consist principally of Catalonian ad- 
venturers. The natives are said to be healthy, strong and agile. 

In cap. xiv. the author specifies the advantages which are 
likely to result to this country from the expulsion of the. 
French from Hispanola. The following remarks are well 
deserving the attention of those who trade to the Spanish set- 
tlements; from the neglect of the cautions which they contain, 
many of our speculative countrymen have sustained uo incon. 
siderable injury: 


‘A small and judicious selection of goods, commands ¢ 
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greater profit than a large quantity of indiscriminate articles, 
of which, perhaps, one third are of no local utility whatever. 
For instance, should we not think it the height of folly, to send 
out a cargo of tea-pots to a country where tea is only sold in 
apotivecaries shops asa drug, yet of ,a similar nature are many 
of the shipments one meets with abroad in these speculative 
days, when every mechanic and tradesman becomes merchant, 
not content with the sure and plodding means of acquiring 
riches his own domestic trade affords. How usual 4s it at the 
preseut moment to hear the adventurer to Buenos Ayres, for® 
example, lament his losses, and curse the resources of the 
country, yet, were he simply to sum up the goods which have 
been sent thither, and then the population to consume them, be 
would find the shipments have exceeded it in the ratio of ten to 
one, and that half of the former, from their kinds and qualities, 
would not sell there at the best of times.’. 


The author recommends the Lrish Catholics, whose poverty 
compels them to abandon their native country to seek ‘a set- 
tlement in Hispanola. f‘ 


* Here,’ says he, ‘ might they receive lands of a most fertile 
nature, on which a single man can, with case, raise 6000Ibs. of 
eotton annually, beside the vegetables fer his sustenance, and be 
ableto procure the other necessarics of life at the cheapest rate. 
What a cheering prospect would these neglected plains then 
present; their tiliérs ceasing to struggle with want and wretch- 
edness, new villages would rise in the desert, the trackless wilder- 
ness would become the habitation of man,.its wild fertility 
wafted beyond the seas, would again alleviate the wants and dis- 
tresses of their own native country, by a supply of new materials, 
and thus, instead of being Jost to the state which gave them 
birth, by this means they would continue to be useful toit, and 
bear, at least, a reflected part in its prosperity and advancement. 
A recurrence to the commercial scale of those countries which 
afford materials to the cotton manufactures, will prove that this is 
not a visionary idea; for a colony thus constituted, besides sup- 
plying those manufactories with a superior quality of the 
article, which is what they most want, as leaving a double profit 
to the nation, it would be found of doubleservice, should for- . 
tuiteus accidents deprive her of the other main sources; her 
workmen would no longer be at a stand, and the active spirit of 
her tradesmen would not languish for the want of raw materials.’ 


The second volume of this work presents us with some 
desultory and miscellaneous information respecting the Spa- 
nish settlements.on the continent of America. ‘The Spanish 
possessions in America are divided into four vice-royalties, 
those of Mexico, Peru, Buenos Ayres, and Santa Fé. ‘ Be- 
sides these t!icre are six captain-geueralships, viz. Caracas, 


‘ 
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Puerto Rico, Cuba, Guatimala, Chili, and the* Philippine 
islands-in Asia, with respective governors in Hispanola and 
the Floridas.’, These extensive regions have an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy of seven archbishops, and thirty suffragan bishops. 
The king proposes the different candidates for the vacant 
sees, and the pope confirms the choice. ‘The parochial clergy 
are recommended by the archbishops or bishops, and ap- 
pointed by the governors. The episcopal revenues arise 
principally from tythes ; the Spanish clergy act a conspicuous 
part in the Indian villages. They not only communicate 
spiritual instruction, but teach the arts of civilized life. The 
preachers, who are stationed amongst the ‘ back woodsmien, 
or original natives,’ subsist principally on small presents of 
fowls, cocoa, rice, fish, vegetables, which constitute the 
gifts of their Indian converts. The Jesuits formerly displayed 
equal zeal and wisdom, in imbuing the Indians of the Ame- 
rican continent with a taste for the habits of civilized life.* 


‘ To this day,’ says the author, ‘ they are respectfully remem- 

_bered on the Main. and their doctrines, their peculiar mode of 
life, with the occurrences of their history, are handed down by 
tradition in the Indian families,’ 


Mr. Walton says that 


* the common people of South America, exclusive of the Indians, 
who are not incorporated with the population of the cities, be- 
sides being more enlightened, are in possession of more sources 
of information than those of Spain: unshackled, in some de- 
gree, by the thraldom of the illiberal bigot in power, works are 
to be found in the hands of the opulent, which, in Spain, it 
would once have been next to treason to have in one’s possession. 
The works of Raynal and St. Pierre are not uncommon on the 
Main, besides a variety of other philosophic and learned works, 
which seem to have been left there, by the many French lite- 
rati, who have, at different periods, travelled in the country, 
particularly by those academicians who have gone over to make 
observations on several points, and to report ou the possibility 
of cutting the Isthmus of Panama, to unite the South Sea with 
the Western Ocean. 

‘ Though the circulation of newspapers is not so general as 
might be wished, and the reading of them appears to the ple- 
beian a kind of privilege only reserved to the higher classes, 
still intelligence takes a kind of wing; one who gets hold of an 

* European occurrence, of consequence, writes the whole to his 
friend in the interior, and though they have no coffee-houses, 
or places of general resort, they assemble at the apothecary’s 
shop, as they would at an exchange; the written fragment is 
produced and discussed by the curate, friar, doctor, and bar- 
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ber, and then circulates to the other classes, with a variety of 
modifications and comments.’ 


The number of inhabitants in Spanish America is com- 
puted at between eighteen and twenty millions. The Indians 
are supposed to make two thirds of this amount. This po- 
pulation is in a progressive state ; and if the spirit of industry 
be vividly excited by a new and improved mode of political 
administration, the Spanish settlements in the new world, 
aided by so many physical advantages, will no douht soon 
attain to a high pitch of prosperity, of wealth, and power. 


* The enlightened citizens of Spanish America are not igifo- 
rant that a great reform in their constitution is necessary from 
home ; but they also feel, that a considerably greater is requisite 
. in their own colonial administration. ‘The number of sinecure 
places, the variety and abundance of offices and officers, serve 
but to burthen the people, and produce an exhaustion of their 
local resources, Notwithstanding that their colonial revenues 
are very considerable, they are absorbed by such a number of 
leeches, constantly fixed on the body politic to drain the public 
coffers, that the country having no contingent expenses of war, 
nor any drawback to its maintenance and prosperity, cannot 
suffice to its own expenses, But the abolition of the many ex- 
actions on every branch connected with the industry of the 
country, which they only serve to damp, would not produce a 
loss to the govornment in the present state at least, as their col- 
lections are attended with such beavy expenses and malversation, 
that little good results to the fiscal branch, although they are 
severely felt by the people.’ 


In the appendix to vol, II. we find an interesting account 
of Mexico. The cathedral in this city exhibits in great per- 
fection the splendour of the Roman Catholic ceremonials. 


‘ In this cathedral, there are forty-eight candlesticks, all made 
of silver, each measuring six feet in height, and of curious 
workmanship. There are three hundred masses said every day 
in this cathedral. They consume annually at the altars and ia 
the processions, eight hundred arrobas of oil, making 2,500 
Spanish gallons ; twelve hundred arrobas of wax, making 30,000 
Spanish pounds ;. one thousand arrobas of wine, making 3,125 
Spanish gallons, Ten large gold lamps, and thirty large silver 
lamps, burn oil, both night and day. The vestments and other 
ornaments, of the archbishop and the rest of the clergy, as like- 
wise, the ornaments exhibited on the altars, are beautiful beyond 
description, and as rich as can be made, with gold and silver, 
covered with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, pear!s, and other 
— stones, of dazzling lustre: gold and silver stuffs; em- 

roidered veivets, satins, silks, &c. are the richest and most 
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valnable that:monéy can: purchase and procure, in; apy. part.of 
the:iworids: and were brought .from Europe by the register 
Mips?s ye jiiie oy 6 ste r! iui 


= ‘ re 
< ; " fig Hore wedi 
; ; 


_The neighbourhood of Mexico is~ ©“ - “ 
srs :! ' bots ee as iit ‘ 2 pio! F Nia, 
+ gendered remarkably, pleasant and. beautiful, by the numerous 
palaces, country seats, mondsteriés, nantiériés, “¢Hurthes, large 
and beautiful towns and villages, which are within view of the 
City, and buikt/upoa the heuks of the lakes, to which the;citi- 
zens go in boats, when they are inclined, to retire from the hurry. 
and, bustle pf the town, Mexico 1s, the,..qfoat,, populous city of 
all those whigh the catholic king has, in, his yast. dominions, and 
contains, upwards of, twe hupdred thousand, inhabitants, which 
are,gdpreheuded under. five different classes, { 
» £A-peculiar feature in-the, description of Mexico is, the cele- 
brated artificial fields and gardens which float in the, lakes, and 
add tg their picturesque appearance, . The. original method. of 
forming them is extremely simple ; they, plait and twist willows, 
and the roots of marsh plants,.or other materials together, which 
are light,:but capable of: supporting, the earth. of the garden 
firmly united. Upon this fpundation. they lay, the light bushe 
which float on, the lake,.and over all, the mud and. dirt whieh 
they draw up, from the,-hottom. The. regular figure of these 
islands is quadrangular,, their, length and. breadth varions, but 
in general they are abouteignt Rerches long, and,not more than 
three perches in breadth, and have-less than: a fout of elevation 
above .the .surface of the; water. These were. the first fields 
which, the | Mexicans owned after the foundatinn of the city of 
Mexico ; there they first cultivated the majze, great pepper, and 
other plants necessary for their suppoit.. In process of time, 
as these fields grew numerous, from the. industr pt tbgae people, 
there were ¢ultiyated among them gardens bg wers, and of 
odoriferous plants, which,were. used jn the ios | of the gods, 
and likewise serve for the refreshment of the nobles. At pre- 
sent they cultivate flowers, herbs, and every kin ‘of garden-stuff, 
Every day of the year, atsunrise, innt¢merable boats laden with 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables, which are ‘cultivated in these 
gardens, are seen arrivipg by the canal at the great market- 
place of that capital. All kinds of plants thrive therein sur- 
prisingly ; the mud of the lake is an extremely fertile soil, and 
Tequires no irrigation. In the largest gardens there is com- 
monly a little tree, and even a little hut to shelter the caltivator, — 
and defend him from rain, or the sun. When the chinampa, or 
owner of a garden wishes to change his situation, to remove 
from a disagreeable neighbour, or to come nearer to his own 
family,: he gets into his little vessel, and by his own strength 
alone, if the garden is small, or, with the assistance of others it 
it is large, he rows it after him, and conducts it wherever hé 
pleases, with the little hut and tree upon it. That part of the’ 
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Jake where the floating gardens aréy:is a placeof infinite: re- 
Creation and amudéement, where ‘the senses receive the highest 
gratification, and multitudes of people are constantly visiting 
them in boats, on parties of pleasure, 


Some of our, readers will prt be gratified by re a 
lis’ itisect is peculiar to 


lowing account of! the cochiueal. 
€xIco, » . 


‘ and is the most useful of all that tle land prodwees. The co- 
chineal at its utmost growth, in size and figure, resembles a bug : 
the female is ill tioned and sluggish. The eyes, mouth, 
antenne, and feet, are so concealed among the wrinkles of its 
skin, that they cannét be discovered without the assistance of a 
microscope. ‘The males are not so numierous, and one male 
serves for three hundred females; they are likewise sthatlef-and 
thinner than the females, but more brisk and active. Upun the 
héads of this insect are two articulated antenna, in éach articu- 
lation of which, are fout ‘small bristles regularly disposed: Ie 
has six feet, each consisting of three patts. From the hind part 
of ‘the body, grow dut'two hairs, which are two or theee times 
as long as the whole insect. ‘The male has two large wings, 
which are watiting in the female; these wings are strengthened 
by two membranes, one external, stretching along the circum- 
ference of the wing; the other internal, which runs parallel to 
the former. The internal colour of this insect is a deep red, 
but darker in the female, dnd the éxternal ‘colour is a pale red. 
In the wild cochineal, the internal colour is still darker, and the 
éxternal is whitish, or ash colouréd, The cochineal is reared 
Upon a species’ of nopal, opuntia, or Indian prickly fig, which 
gtows to the height of about eight feet, and-beers a fruit like the 

s of other opuptias, but not eatable. It feeds'upén the leaves 

that tree, by sucking the juice with a trunk situated in the 
thorax, betwixt tne two fore feet ; there it passes through all the 
stages of its growth, and at length produces a numerous off- 
spring. This insect, so gréatly valued in Europe on account of 
its dies, and especially those of scarlet and crimson, being not 
enly extremely delicate, but also assailed by several enemies, 
demands a great deal more care from the breeders, than is ne- 
cessary for the silk-worm. Rain, cold, and strong winds destroy 
it. Birds, mice, and worms persecute and devour it; hence it 
is absolutely necessary to keep the rows of opuntia or nopal, 
where these insects are bred, always clean, to attend constantly 
to drive away the birds which are destructive to them, to make 
nests of hay for them in the leaves of the opuntia; and when 
the season of rain approaches, to take them along with the leaves 
of the plants, and keep them in houses. Before the females are 
delivered, they cast their skm, to obtain which spoil, the breeders 
make use of the tail of the rabbit, brusbing most gently with it, 
that they may detach the insects from the leaves, without doing 
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them any. hyrt. On every leaf they make three nests, and in 
every nest they lay about fijteen cochineals. . Every year there 
are three gatherings, with: a reserve,, however, each time, of 4 
certain number for the future, generation ; but the last eapesing 
is t oh age valued, the cochineals being then smailer, and mixe 
wi shavings of the opuntia, They kill the cochineal, most 
co ' 


monly with hot water” ‘  *, saat | 
Though this is evidently’s haity and imperiéct work, yet it 
Contaitis sOtte itifSrmation which tay be useful both to our 
merchants and politicians in the present state’ Of Wur réfations 
with the Spanish settlements in America. 
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Art. 1X.—dn Account. of the Remarkable Effects of 
the Eau Medicinale a’ Husson in the Gout. By Edw 
Godden Jones, M..D. Member. of the Reyal College of 
Physicians fA London, and Physician Extraordimary.to 
his d:Highness the Duke of York. Secomd Editiom, 
1@mo. London, White, 1810. ' Hyreeth « 


IT is 2 novel specticle, and not very creditable to the:times, 
te find aregatd? physicien;:a' * member of aoe Colege 
trompetitig the praisesiof & rlew quick medi¢ine for the goul, 
the composition of whieh is; of course, a seorét: | The eon- 
duct is, we bdlieve, unprecedented. A few years hgo an 
American attempted to. introduce a gout nostrum; ‘and. the 
late Dr. Beddoes and. Dr. Bradley approached; ‘we‘think, ‘to 
the very line wincli separates. regular practice from quackery, 
by suffermg their names to be announced, ae the! depositariés 
of the secret ; and, thereby, as far as in thetti lay, they sanc- 
‘tioned the principle, which the friends of scienee are bound 
to reprobate, of the administration of seeret medicines, aud 
the consequent encouragement of empyricism and impostureé. 
But the hardiness of Dr. Jones far outstrips the indiscretion 
of these two gentlemen. ‘They! gave no opinion, they 
lished no cases; their testimony could weigh ao farther, than 
a presumed opinion that the composition of ‘the nostrum was 
innoxious, and that the afficted would run no hezard by sub- 
_mitting to the experiment. But Dr. Jones takes a more 





%* By a member we were at first inclined to und nd. Dr. Jones to be-a 
fellow of the college. But on looking over the list of that respectable 


body we found our mistake. He-is one of the perniissi, or licentiates of 
the college, and from the situation of his same, we hepe and presume that. 
he is a very young man. 
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prominent position; he boldly presents himself: before’ the 
apy as the open and avowed advocate of a quatk medicine ; 
e is warm in its encomiums, he labours to dispel all doubts 
or apprehensions of the tidtid ; he brings forward testimonjals 
of its almost iifallible success, whilst all examples of failoré 
or of mischief are suppressed ; and that such exist is, but 
obscurely and darkly hinted at. phan se 
Dr. fo is aware (how could he be; otherwise, than 
aware?) that the part he is acting exposes him‘ to: some 


, 


awkward suspicions. 


‘ Those who are grown experienced in the miseries of the 
gout, he says, ‘and have already tried every means of relief 

itherto kiiown, and, disappointed in their hopes, have at length 
-resigned .themselves to the old and Jast resources, patieuce and 
flannel, will probably at first receive these comfortable tidings 
with distiust and incredulity, and will either look upon me asa 
visionary, or suspect that I am writing to rétommend some 
ostrum of my own invention, whosé sale I am désirous of pro- 
moting, But I have no part in thé merit of the discovery, 
nor any hopes of sharing in the reward,’ ‘ey, 


We do not ‘know that, Dr. Jones, According to your éwn 
story, you have been covsulted about it, Has:your advice 
heen gratuitous? A. portion of: the first cargo of. this pre- 
cious, import was put in your hands; and you prescribed it, 
after,having seen only a single case of its administration. 
This activity was wholly needless, as your'patron, Mr. Craa- 
furd, had but a diétle stock, and many of his. friends were 
eager to procire and try it. If you are uninterested about 
its sale, why do you suffer the little scrap of paper to be 
pasted upon, the first leaf of your: pamphlet, informing us 
where the depot js situated? ‘ The speculation has tarned out 
‘a. good one. Q-ho! has it indeed? Then we warrant that 
there will be no. deficiency of the supply, no want of venal 
pens to proclaim the wonder-working powers of the eau 
+medicinale; no, nor of hireling witnesses to: vouch upon 
oath, if needful the truth of the miracles ascribed to it. 

The very first of Dr. Jones’s tales proves him, to say the 
least, a very credulous man, and very unfit to form ‘an un- 
biassed judgment on a medical subject. His friend Mr. 
Craufurd, he tells us, was introduced at Montpellier to a 
stout hale old gentleman, past his ninetieth year, who had 
been subject to the gout till between fifty and sixty. At this 
time he took, when seized with a violent fit, a bottle of the 
eau medicinale; in a few hours he was relieved from the 
pain, and entirely got rid of the paroxysm in three days. 
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‘SPnt? adds Dr. Jones, «the most, important part ofthe hie 
tory.is,tbat. he never had another attack,and.had continued 
to enjoy.an almost uninterrupted state of good health. He. bad 
made it 4 constant practice ever since to take a, small dose of the 
same remedy, every day, which he thought had preserved him 
from any returh of his gout,’ 





Now it is obvious to remark*on this tale, that the essential 
parts of it ate contradicted by the uniform experience of the 
effects of the nostram in’ England, avd that Dr. Jonés after 
all his praises of the nostrum is obliged to’ confess, that ‘ it 
does not perform a radical cure of gout.’ The utmost which 

“it is said to perform is to remove in a very short time the 
paroxysm, ‘ but it does not prevent its return, which some- 
times happens very soon.’ We think therefore that had Dr. 
Jones been anxious to do no more than publish a fair atid 
sober récital of the effects of this nostrum, to have candidly 
examined its pretensions with the same scrutinizing severity 
as he would have done ‘ any other article of the materia 
medica, he would have informed his readers that. the old 
gentleman had been led away by his imagination, and had 
wholly misconceived the powers and operation of the medi- 
cine ; he would have said, that as it was a very rare occur- 
rence for paroxysms of gout not to return, it was doubtful 
whether this old gentleman had ever been really afflicted’ with 
the gout; though such facts not being wholly unprecedented, 
it would be a breach of candour té consider it as démonstra- 
ting that on this point too he had been deceived, ‘He might 

_ have added that some unsuspected change in, the habits of 
life, as change of residence, food, liquor, or water, might 
possibly have caused-the amendment in his health; that 
poisons are sometimes secretly introduced into the. system ; 
which affect the joints and. mimic gout; the poison of lead 
in particular has been known to have such effects, which, is 
conveyed into the body through so many unknown and un- 
suspected channels; that, at all events, the old .man being 
hale and hearty, even at the great age of ninety, the disease, 
with which he was afflicted at fifty, was probably of no 
great severity, the constitution must have been radically sound, 
and the stamina of more than ordinary streugth and vigoar. 

: The example of such a man would be very little applicable 
to habitual invalids, of shaken nerves and debilitated frames. 

Such we think are the suggestions which naturally offer 
themselves to an unprejudiced person, who is unwilling to be 

, deceived himself, and who does not wish to deceive others, 
But there are other points which Dr. Jones is bound to ex- 
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plain before we can give any cénfidence to his testimodny, 
that this quack medicine is of any essential benefit in the 
gout. It is said to have been first discovered upwatis of 
forty years ago: The preterisions of the vendor were the 
same as those of all quacks; that he had spent many years 
in the study of simples, that in the course of his Jong and 
laborious researches he had met with 2 plant whose properties 
were before unknown; that he had found it to possess ex- 
traordinary virtues in the cure of various diseases; that for 
the benefit of mankind he had been persuaded to publish it, 
(that is to say to vend it), and it was announced to the world 
as a sovereign remedy against almost every disorder incident 
to the human body. 
Such was the very probable tale of M. Husson, and ob- 
serve, reader, that this was forty years ago. Of jts particular 
use in the gout, M. Husson knew nothing. This has been 
discovered since. ‘The following is Dr. Jones’s statement : 





‘ Accident led to this knowledge: some persons, subject to 
that disease, took the Eau Medicinale during a paroxysin, pro- 
bably as a cathartic. They were agrecably surprised to find 
their pains abate in a few hours, and soon go entirely off, and 
that they get rid of the paroxysm itself in two or three days, 
which in its ordinary pregress; would very probably have lasted 
as many weeks. A number of similar cases having occurred, 
it soon became known that this remedy really had great in- 

’ fluence over the gout.’ 


Now if this is the truth, and if there is no mischief at- 
tending its use, how does it happen, we ask, that these powers 
have been for so long a series, of years unknown in England ? 
It is so Jong ago as the year 1778 that the Eau Medicinale 
was an object of dispute at Paris; that pamphlets were 
written both for and ageinst it, and papers inserted in the | 
periodical works or public journals. [t has been used sinte »& 
that time in various ‘parts of the continent of Europe. As 
curiosity has been so long completely awake, how strange it 
is then that the most remarkable of its properties has re- - 
imained in a manner dormant, and almost to be discovered in 
London. In 1807 Dr. Jones tells us the papers written by 

- Husson on the subject of his medicine were collected into 
avolume. ‘The cases of gout are less numerous than these 
of other diseases; and though the terms of commendation 
are, in our judgment, highly extravagant, it seems that they 
refer to cases which had happened many years: before that 
paved out of four cases which Dr. Jones has selected from 
iis publication, one is without a date, and the three others 
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ave dated in 1783. Instead of a proof, we regard such ted 
timony as affotding; strong indications that,.on the continent, 
the folly has passed its acmé, and is either wholly pent of 
greatly on the decline. But it seems to us undeniable that, 
if; in- the course of forty years, the credit and efficacy. of a 
remedy, to which effects almost miraculous have been as- 
cribed, is still precarious and the subject of contention this 
can be accounted for upon one of two principles only : either 
the facts are duubtful and the benefit has been greatly exag- 
gerated; or pernicious consequences. have. been found to 
follow from the immediate and apparent relief. 

We judge of men from their companions. ~ a 
man may never have held up his hand at the Old Bailey, yet 
if he be observed to be the constant associate of housé- 
breakers or pickpockets, he will naturally be himself set down 
as athief or a swindler. What man.in his senses looks for 
sober matters of fact in the adventures of Don Quixote, or 
the exploits of Munchausen? The Eau Medicinale was 
recommended by Husson as a panacea, as a cure for all sorts 
of disorders. We cannot doubt, then, that the testimony 
of its advocates is quite as strong im its favour with regard 
to almost all the other diseases of the human frame, as with 
regard to gout. But Dr. Jones himself does not affect té 
believe the tales that have been told of its power im cari 
other diseases. What then can have made bimm so credulots » 
as to gout? It behoved him to shew that the evidence 
exceptionable in one case, and not in the other; which he 
has neither done nor attempted todo. He will say perhaps 
that physicians of competent judgment, Dr. Dejean of Caen, 
Dr. Chretien of Montpellier, Dr. Wolfe of Warsaw, have 
been convinced, and have published their conviction. Very 
well, Sir; we are quite willing to believe that Caen, Mont- 

lier, and Warsaw may possess their Dr. Joneses as well as 

ndon. But besides this, we ask’ again, have physicians 

withheld their testiinony with respect to other disorders? 
* Husson,’ we are told, ‘has published a great number of 
cases of, various disorders, performed by this remedy, many 
of them apparently well attested.’ We suppose this means 
attested by physicians. Why then is the testimony in gout 
to be believed, and the same testimony in other diseases to be 
disbelieved ? | ' 

: The conduct of the chief agent, who is called the.inventor 
of this medicine, bears the same imprission of i 

which stamps all the actions of nostrum»itongers-and devel 
who thrive by the credulity of mankind. ‘The dosé of this 
medicine is very small, and it is to be taken commonly ‘but 
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“otce. This wold seem like great tenderness to thé patient; 
but'then the price is enormous. Whatever, the¥efore, are its 
mp or its virtues, they will be confined to ‘the optlens. 
e do not believe, however, that the being precluded from 
‘the use’of the eau medicinale, will ever be reckoned an aggra- 
vation of the evils of poverty. res 
However, let Dr. Jones tell us his own story about the 
effects of his nostram. The following paragraph, we believe, 
contains nearly all that is requisite to be known of its admi- 
nistration ‘and alleged effects. ' yp Arson 


‘ The-whole contents of the bottle are intended by Husson 
for a dose, but there are many cases, to be presently considered 
where only half that quantity should be administered: but 
where there are no circumstances to forbid it, the full dose may 
betaken. It is necessary to observe, that it must be first mixt 
with rather more than an equal quantity of water. It should be 
taken on an empty stomach, and any part of the day'may be 
chosen, but the most convenient time is certainly at night.» The 
recumbent posture, and the warmth and quiet of theibed, seem 
to be favourable to its producing the desired effects, and to lessen 
the chance of its disturbing the stomach and bowels to any great 
degree. Its operation may be advantageously promoted, by an 
infusion of peppermint, peuny-royal, or other aromatic herbs, 
or of ginger tea, of which the patient may drink free!y from 
time to time. 

‘It happens, for the most part, that in four or five hours after 
taking the remedy, the patient begins, however severe the'‘pa- 
roxysm may be, to experience a diminution of pain. He gene- 
rally falls into a quiet sleep, and awakes in the morning, nearly, 
or quite free from suffering; and often begins already to enjoy 
some: returning use of ‘the 4ffected limb. About this time, be 
commonly feels a considerable nausea, sometimes accompanied 
by vuiniting, and this is followed by some bilious sfools, In the 
mean time, the paroxysm goes on diminishing ; and on the third, 
or even on the second day, little more of it remains, than a 
swelling and stiffness of the parts, which soon go off, leaving the 
patient in his usual state of health. ware 

‘ The above isthe common manner in which the medicine has 
operated in the cases I haye observed. ’ But it producess other 
effects no less sjngular and deserving attention.’ ‘Togettier with 
the diminution of pain, there is an abatemént-of fever and irri+ 
tation, and of the actian of ‘the heart and’arteries. ‘The pulse 
‘ js often reduced twenty strokes in a minute, and im many ins 
stances, considerably more. * At the same time; 2 moderate dia- 
phowelis,:not unsuatly jtakes place, and the febrile symptoms, 
whieb: are ‘often considerable in the gouty, paroxysm, .soon dis- 
appear pie ip it. :very frequently, also, acts as a powerful 
diuretic, and its operation, ia this way, lasts, sometimes, several 











days. The-effects may not be, in every case appdrent, bat: I 
believe that they always happen iw a greater or less degree.) ;»' 
‘ Though the paroxysm has’ been removed, in.a great, part.of 
the cases I have seen, in the way above.described, the time ia 
which this is effected, varies .under different circumstances. 
Several persons have got rid of a smart fit the next day, so as to 
be able to walk about, and even go abroad. In others, tt has 
age more slowly, and, though a singlé dose fas, in general,. 
een sufficient to carry off the attack, yet it does not’ always 
effect it completely. Should, therefore, any painful sensations 
remain, after wo or three days, in the affected part, it may be 
advisable again to have recourse to the remedy... In such eases, 
half the bottle will generally be found sufficient to: remove the 
remaining symptoms; ‘if not, it may be repeated in-the same, or 
in a still smaller quantity, according to, ciscurastances.’ 


We are not disposed to deny, though we aré by no means 
convinced, that the eau medicinale has a real power over the 
gouty paroxysm; we have heard it asserted by cool and un- 
biassed men, that such is the fact.’ But at the same time, we 
kuow how liable men are to be deceived, and that the gout is, 
of all diseases, that in which the sufferers deceive themselves 
the most frequently. We have seen repeatedly paroxyems of 
‘gout, which seemed completely formed, and threatened a long 
confinement, vanish by the exhibition of a warm purge (under 
the name of gout cordial), or even spontaneously. 
occurrences are not uncommon, particularly in the decline of 
life. ‘The gout, too, is greatly under the influence of the ima- 
gination. A sudden terror has been known to restore, ina 
moment, the use of'a man’s limbs. The application of cold 
water will take off gout, though it will not remove any fixed 
inflammation. It will shift about from one joint to another, 
or to the bowels,’ stomach, lungs, or braib. "It is, therefore, 


more a nervous affection, than of a true inflammatory nature, _ 


however imposing the appearances may be. This renders very 
precarious the result of all experiments on the simple gouty 
p2roxysm; and the evidence necessary to convince men of a. 
moderate degrée of scepticism, must be much stronger than 
any which our doctor has here produced. “ 

Had Dr. Jones, instead of retailing the stories of Sir Joseph 
Banks; my Lord Essex and his butler, and’ Baron de Roll, 
taken his cargo of little bottles, which he procured from his 
cae ne R. Craufurd, into one of the wards of St. George’s 

ospital, (he resides within twenty paces of it), given them 
as a ilight draught to some of, the patients, ‘and told as what 
hithself aud the médical officers of the hospital ‘had observed, 
tie would ‘have acted in a manner becoming his ‘station in'sd- 
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ciety, ‘and the public: would have heard his report with satis- 
faction. . "We have been told, by most respectable authority, 
that the ean niedicinale; so administered, (the patient being 
ignorant of what he was taking), has been quite inert, even in 
gout. It is upon record, that much more surprising effects 
were ascribed to the metallic tractors, and in gout too, than 
any which are produced iu this publication. . We are exer- 
eising then no more than a proper caution, in still doubting 
whether the supposed beneficial effects here alleged, are not 
wholly imaginary. of 
But granting it to be proved, that the eau medicinale 
really reheves the paroxysms of gout, it stil' remains a question, 
whether it does good or harm io the patient. It isin vain to 
say, this matt or the other man are still alive and hearty. So 
are some dram-drinkers, at the age, perhaps, of fourscore. 
But is it a safe experiment. to. the real invalid, the man of 
shaken nerves and feeble stamina? All analogy is against the 
use of remedies which preveut the gouty action from settling 
ov the extremities. In what way the pain and inflammation 
operate as a relief to the constitution, we cannot say; but ex- 
perience seems to have established the fact. Every medical 
man, and almost every gouty person, knows the mischief done 
ty the Portland powder. It is but as yesterday that Dr. 
inglake attempted to introduce the cold immersion; and it 
seems unquestionable, that the practice had the effect ascribed 
to it. But it seemed as certain, that the health suffered, so 
that those who were most inclined to favour the experiment, 
were obliged to renounce it. We see no-reason to think, that 
the present experiment, (taking for granted, that this nostrum 
has a real power), will be atlended with any other result. But 
- to determine this, the experience of some years is necessary. 
English experience is, with regard to this point, absolutely 
nothing. It has not been used in London two years; and 
most of the cases cited in its behalf, have occurred during the 
present year, If it should eventually prove mischievous, what 
compensation can Dr. Jones-make to society for the part he is 
taking? In the mean time, however, ‘ as the speculation has 
turned out a good one,’ some individuals will make fortunes. 
What signifies it then, how many families are thrown into 
distress? 
We think that the national character is greatly affected by 
the support and importance given to fooleries of this nature by 
ns of influence in the state. The English nation pos- 
sesses abundance of good sense, intellect, activity, and energy. 
The deeds performed by the true efficient part of the English 
community, our naval officers, our military men, ovr merchants, 
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and our philosophers, have not been surpassed by any ndtion 
on the surface of the globe:. But it makes usblush td observe’ 
the clatter made in the first circles of the mietrdpolis abéuta 
quack medicine, which has been well known at:Paris for forty 
years; foreigners, we infer, will set us down as no better than 
a set of gossipmg old:wives. ndolence, luxury, and: sensd- 
ality, are the true causes of the gout. Those who expect to 
cure it by medicines, are labouring to alter the course of 
nature. In the animal system, the laws of existence are as 
fixed, necessary, and definitive as in the material world. 

P. S. Since we have written the above, two reports have 
reached us. The one is, that the nostrum of Dr. Jones is not 
the true eau medicinaley but a spurious imitation. This 
would be comical enough; should it be true. . But the other is 
much more serious. In the New Medical Physical Journal, 
it is broadly asserted, that this medicine is at this moment pro- 
hibited at Paris, it having been observed to prodace sudden 
deaths. Is the assertion of its being prohibited, a fact or a 
falsehood? We think Dr. Jones bound, as an honest many, to 
answer this question. The pages of the publication in which 
it has appeared, are open to him. The world will judge of 
him from the candour with which he admits, or his slscrity in- 
refuting the charge. Silence we shall deem: a confession 
of its truth. 


4 
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Art. X.—Northern Garlands. The Bishopric Garland ; 
or, Durham Minstrel; a choice Collection of excellent 
Songs. The Yorkshire Garland, a curious Collection of 
Old and New Sones. The Northumberland Garland; 
or, Newcastle Nightingale; a matchless Collection of 
famous Songs. The North-Country Chorister, An im- 
paralleled variety of excellent Songs. Edited by the late 
Joseph Litson, Esq. Scp. 8vo. London, Triphook, 1810. 


Art. X1.—Gammer Gurton’s Garland; or, The Nursery 
’ Parnassus; a choice Collection of pretty Songs and 
erses, for the amusement of all little Children who can 

neither read nor run, fep. 8v0. London, Triphook, 1810. 








THE growing scarcity of Mr. Ritson’s publications is the 
best proof of their utility in illustrating the progress of the 
language and the manners of our ancestors; but the ne. 0 
of the man is every day coming. forth in a more unamiable 
light, since, with all his savage ravings about the inaecuracy- 
of others, deeper research than his, is constantly proving him ° 
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to have been as‘imaccurate as the best of them. Thiso 

to be a:lesson toall black-letter men; and should teach them 

to be: cautiuus how they set themselves above the old adage, 

humanum. est -errare. i f 
The first of the volumes before us is re-edited by the la- 

borious Mr. Haslewood, who thus accounts for its appear- 

ance : 


«While the spacious. pages of the county historian are too 
exclusively engrossed by topographical surveys, genealogical 
tables, ‘statistical numbers, or agricultural refinements, the 
humble and amusing village strains, founded upon the squabbles 
of a wake, tales of ‘untrue love, superstitious rumours, or mira- 
calous traditions of the hamlet, are-very slightly regarded, if 
not glanced over unnoted. A eoutity garland is one of those 
minor publications scarcely considered worthy the attention of a 
county editor; and from the motley basket of an itinerary 
mendicant, the reader is alone supplied with such an entertain- 
ment. ‘To glean for cach county its appropriate ballads might, 
therefore, be an acceptable task. If they neither vied for ad- 
ventures with the deeds of chivalry, nor eclipsed the gallant 
knight and courtly dame in marvellous amours, yet their cha- 
racteristics would bea just and faithful representation of do- 
‘'mestic manners and provincial customs; they would exhibit 
‘mature without the soil of art, and “ the short and simple an- 
nals” of the rustic would often be found preserved in the ditty, 
which at her wheel the village maiden sings.’ 


Tt may be easy to jumble together a parcel of songs, of all * 
dates, and upon all subjects, indiscriminately, and from their 
historical allusions, or novelty of romantic incident, excite 
and partly gratify curiosity; but this medley must fail to 
convey an equal interest with the record of some domestic 
tale, founded upon the attractive scenes of youth; when, - 
however rude the combination of language and numbers, 
* pur partiality may be said to ‘ grow with our growth.’ * To 
the mind that has once imbibed an hereditary love of rural 
haunts, fancy amid the vicissitudes of life, the toil-of worldly 
pursuits, or the visiting of foreign climes, can mock. the 
lapse of time, and, like the wandering Swiss, still fondly 
picture home, and dwell with enthusiastic delight oh native 
strains, 


‘ For the place of his nativity,* the late Mr. Ritson seems to 
haye felt a strong attachment; and to that circumstance may 
be attributed his first collecting and publishing the following 
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trifles; though a similar attachmént must also have beew felt in 
general by his readers: for df:those. trifles, it:ean ‘berreeordéd on 
his own authority, that “ they sold better,that enyother of his . 
various publieations;” Seme'‘ef-the pidcesihe described as ga- 
thered, “ orally,” others were “sung in she market pI 3” but ; 
in an embodied form fhéy hive “ech: 4 out hs and 
become exceédingly faré. ” ‘By the? dbhigh assistar A four 
distinguished collectors (whietn if fight "He? basi 'Tather 
ostentatious to nime, of sh ANvtt an‘ decasion),’ te en- 
abled to reprint each article from the’text of Mr-‘Ritson.’— 
p- v¥—vil. ope er «neal io Ag no eroale wAT 
: 2 aru. 9 fd. FD DIT af) ig 9) ee gio lt 

These cbgeivations are vety just, and mach superior. 40 any 
thing we have hitherto seen..from. Mr. + Elaslewoods pen. 
We think the Garlands were quite-»vort? yepofiting, aud 
wish that some tasteful sclector would present us with the 
cream of the ‘largest collection of ‘old driers 


we Even. saw, 
which is that’ in thé pontcoston of Mr, Gutch ‘of Bristol. 
In the ‘ Garlands” before. us, will be found. the exeelient 
Yorkshire song of * York, York, for, my,-money,’ which is 
given in Evans’s old ballads; and as for the ancient ballad 
of the Bate of Otterbourne, and the modem one’ oft 


Chase, which-ate'given ‘in Percy's Reliquies,' thiey uite 
at home in Ritson’s ‘ Northuniberland' Girland.’ TP sith 
song in the ‘ North ‘Country Chorister” is entitled * The 
Bonny Scot made a Gentleman,’ and is in idea and manner 
very similar to the rare “old ‘ballad’ of ‘ Jockié: is growne 

a Gentleman,’ which we quoted in our review of ‘Mr. R. H. 

Evans’s new editiow.* We afe surprised that! it shoitld have 

escaped his notice; and. suppose that it wag Before Mr. 

Ritson met with his ballad, ‘that he denied’ the’ existence of 

Mr. Evans’s. . Fhe, burthen-of the former,is pot so’stinging - 
as that of the, latter; 


‘ Ha, ha, ha, by swect St. Ann, . 
Jockie is growne a gentleman ;’ 


but there is an appropriate piece of satire in its last stanza 
but one, which that. song is without.- We shall quote the 
whole song, that our readers may compare the two, 


The benny Scot made a Gentlemaa. 





* O Jockey, O Jockey, before you go away, 
One word with you, I pray you stay ; 





* _ ~~ 


*# Vol. xX, p- 166, 
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‘How came you! now'so gallant and gay, 
Thou wert:but-a beggar the other day? sf 
; »: Bonny Seot, we all witness'can, 
» That England-hath mate thee a gentleman 


‘Th blue Bonnet, when thou can e hither,” i 

Could scarce keep out, the wind and weatlier 5. 

But | now it is turn’d toa bat and feather, 

Thy bonnet is blown the devil knows whither,., 
__* .. +:sBonny Scot, &e. 


‘ Thy shoes on thy feet when thou cam’st from pleugh, 
Were made of the hide of an old Scots cow ; 
'' “Bat WoW they' are turn’d to a rare Spahish leather, 
: And deck’ with roses altogether. 
‘Bonny Scot, &e.':' 


; ‘ Thy stockings they were made of a neat blue, ' 
ay scarce cost six-pence when they were new ;. d 
Bat now they ate turn’d to another hue, , 
With silken garters down to thy shoe. 
Bonny Scot, &e. 


sa} Vai 
‘Thy waistcoat, and doublet they were but thin, 
a Where many a, gneat louse bas barbour’d in; . 
BA now it 4 turn’d to a scarlet red, 
Oh sites and gold lace all bespread, 





ao 


| Bonny Scot, &e. | 
, ard ‘Thy shitt which thou used to wear on thy back, = 
‘ Was foals off the web of a coarse hop-sack ; 


.. But now, it is tarn’d to a rare Holland fine, 
* Bought with the rare [old ] English coin. 
Bonny Scot, &c, — 


* Thy bands'and thy cuffs, which thou us’d to wear, 
Was scarce wash’'d three times in a whole year ; 
But now they are turn’d to a cambrick clear, 
And deck’d with lace up to the ear. 

Bonny Scot, &e. 


‘ Thy gloves they were made of a threaden stitch, 
Thou kept on thy hands to hide the itch; 
But now they are turn’d to kid leather, I’m told, F 
And trimmed about with ribbons of gold. 
Bonny Scot, &c. 


* Thy sword at thy * * * * was a great black blade, 
With a great basket hilt of iron made ; 

But [now ] a long rapier doth hang — side, 
And huffling doth this bonny Scot 

Bonny Scot, &c.’ 
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| Our fair redders wilt ber pleased to’see the origind? df? 
faveatite song Of their's; upin Which a note is) 
which from its Warit’ of. sesty wel we thke to be MP” 
son's: ¢ “Pbie- song has: ceareehal soprnt? 
by Mrs. Jordan, who'k uation the erent or 
As for the words, we thin ‘Mrw.* Serdatn’ fe i 
altered theme }*ttidy pray, Whee de tht: rete aime?! vent of 
sepitt “ wa Moiese tod! es test 
Phen Wew: Hightand Lads boynedo ybtetso 
‘ dad 1; Jeti is eto’ 1s os ened bos : dig 
) wobe 2 Som off wou ors volt ygteoy io 
¢ There was a Highiand laddie courted a lawland lass, 
_ There was, &c. 
~ He promise tor 16 tarry trey, but the did not tet her when ¢ : 
And ’twas all in her heart she lov’d her Highland man, 
« Oh where,-ind oly where does your Highland 1addit dwell ? 


Oh where, &e. 
He lives in merry Scotlafdat the sign of the Blue Bell ; 





And I vow in my heart I love my laddie well. a 
“ What cloaths, O what cloaths does your Highland ener 
wear ? 


What cloaths, ' &c. 
His cont is of a Saxon-green, his waistcoat of the ph rasa} 
And its ai} in my hegrt I fove' my Highland lad; ats 


‘ Oh where, and ow where is your Highland laddie — 

Oh where; &e, - . 

He’s gene:to fight the [ faithless] French whitet George i is on 
the thtone, 

And I vow.in my heart I do wish him safe at home. 


‘ And. if my Highland laddie should chance to come no more, 
And if, &c. 
They'll call my child a loose- begot, myself a common 


eens. 5 
And I vow in my heart I do wish him safe on shore. 


*‘ And if my Highland laddie should chance for to die, 

And if, &. = 

The bagpipes shall play over Sin V’'ll lay me down and cry, 
And I vow in my heart I love my Highland. boy. 


‘ Aud if my Highland laddie should chance to come again, 

And if, &c. 

The parson he should marry us, and the clerk shall say 
amen, 

And | vow in my heart I love ‘my Highland man,’ 


Mr. Triphook’s ‘ Gammer ‘Gurton’s Garland’ iw a collec- 
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of, all. the: unmeaning nursery-soags,- whieh are handed 
ne from one gossip to another, and which:we. were in hopes. 
autelligent little, books now, pitblished:for the use of ehil-' 
dren, were, daily superseding... Mr, riphook has, been weak 
to, record \the meanest /of,, these silly slobberings of ‘the 
Shing wee hawenen ancient be’ their origin, can throw not 
hmpee of. light; upon anciens manners, because ag 
fast as their a "alhonons or words become. antiquated, they are 
carefully changed hy.the\ mirse \into, sométhing more intelli- 
gible; and thus, as they were at first nothing but the shadow 
of poetry, they are now the iierést shadow of a — 
am! bawleal © Lotttoo sthbe! Uuinidedt ¢ 
(SE ae a a 
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hel batligiii wes 1h0k2 ‘ , 
un 11.—A Series of Dasnieon’ rincipally on the Evidences of 
Spe raps By the Rev. M. J. ‘Naylor. B. D. Vicar of Penistone, 
Lecharer Ga Parish Church, W uhefald, and late Fellow of Queen's 
College, bridge. London,, Mawman, 1810, 8vo, pp, 467. 


AMONG other reasons ‘which the author assigns forthe pre- 
sent publication, is one, which we hope, by operating on the 
sympathy of his readers, will augment the sale of his book. . He 
says, he entertained a hope that, ‘ by this means, hé might con- 
tribute somethihg towards | suppl ging the wants of .an ‘infant 
family, for which he has always found it very difficp|t to pro- 
vide.” ‘ These sermons.are sixteen in ‘number, and on the follow~ 
ing subjects : 


« The necessity of carefully examining the evidences of chris- 
tianity. 

* On the character of Jesus Christ. 

¢ The miracles‘of Jesus a proof of ‘his divine mission. 

« The prophecies of Jesus a proof of his divine mission. 

* Observations on the death and resurrection of ‘Jesus. 

‘ Observations on the death and resurrection of Jesus. 

‘ Observatious on the apostles and first witnesses of Jesus 
Christ. 

‘ Observations on the apostles and first witnesses of Jesus 
Christ. 

‘ Of the authenticity of the New Testament. 

‘ The credibility of the original witnesses of christiapity, 

* The publicity of the.first origin of christianity. ~ 
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¢ Reflections on the rapid progress of the christian religion. 
‘The beneficial effects which christiamity has produced in 
the world. . 

‘ The connettion of the Christian with the Jewish revelation. 

‘ Rectifude of conduct of more value than reetitude of 
opinion, 

‘The danger of evil habits, and the importance of a good 
education. 


These discourses are not retharkable for any novelty of argu- 
ment or illustration; but the author has put together the usual 
common places on the different topics in a manner which does 
honour to his good sense and christian moderation, Mr. Naylor 
enforces the leading evidences of christianity with perspicuit 
and eafnestness; nor does he weaken the cause which he de- 
fends, by insisting, with an ill-timed zeal, on points of a doabtful 
nature, or of secondary importance. The following extract - 
will show the spirit in which this volume is composed ¢ 


* Vain, foolish mortals! think ye that the caase of God can 
require support from the feeble arm of man! Think ye that 
Almighty power and et ga cannot cause his light to shine 
through the world, unless its progress be directed by the gtim- 
‘mering ray of human wisdom! Think ye that the celestial 
truth, against which the gates of hell shall not prevail, needs the 
assistance of puny man to preserve it from- falling! Was it by 
the guidance- of human wisdom, or the aid of human power, 
that the word of God first grew so mightily and prevailed? As- 
suredly not. God, at that time, chose the weak things of this 
world to confound the mighty ; and the foolish things of this world 
to confound the prudent. Yet, in spite of the pride and power of 
man, the cause of Christ triumphed over every opposition, tilk 
multitudes, of various climes and nations, became obedient to its 

oke, 

. * Look, too, at him who came ézto the world to bear witness to 
the truth, and who was himself the way, and the truth, and the life, 
Did he endeavour to repress error by railing, or drive men into 
the way of truth by the violence of contention? No. Mildness 
was the spirit with which he addressed the mistaken. Calm 
reasoning was.the only weapon with which he assailed even the 
extravagance of the Sadducees, The severity of his cengures 
was all directed against vice and hypocrisy, against them who 
said, but did not. Theirs was in his estimation the worst of . 
errors—errors which could never be too earnestly exploded. 

‘We profess that this Jesys is the author and finisher of our 
faith; do we not, therefore, acknowledge that we ought to be 
imitators of him? In a situation, in which passion and preju- 
flice are liabje to lead us astray, he has ich us an important 
example which we shall do well diligently to observe. We feel 
zealous for the truth, and it is good, it is right, to be zealously 
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affected always in a good thing. Our blessed Lord himself aid 
not hesitate to defend the tru:h, and to reprove the errors of the 
Sadducees. Neither let us forbear to do the same, with all the 
ability that we possess, But, when displaying our zeal in this 
laudable cause, let us take cate that this zeal be aiways tem- 
pered with meekness, Jesus, who was himself tne oracle of 
truth, suffered no bitterness of speech to proceed out of his mouth, 
even when combating opinions of the most dangerous tendeney. 
Shall we, then, who are but weak, fallible men, assail our brother 
with words of acrimony? We are not ourselves exempt, from all 
mistakes. We are not possessed of undeviating infuilibility. 
How know we, then, that we are certainly right? How are we 
enabled positively to say that he has not attained the truth, and 
we ourselves fallen into error ? 

‘ But, grant that his errors are ever so gross, ever so flagrant, 
from us they call for pity, rather than anger,—for winning 
mildness, rather than disgusting severity. We may confirm him 
in his errors, but we never can convince him, by abuse and rail- 
ing. By mildness of language only can we persuade ;him to 
listen to our arguments, by temperance of discussion alone can 
we convince him that ours is the cause of truth. Were this nat 
the case, yet as christians it is our duty ¢o bear with our. weak 
brethren, and to love one another in sincerity, in obedience to the 
new commandment of our blessed Lord. But anger and bitterness 
of contention form no attributes of this love, and bear no con- 
formity to the pattern he has left us in his own conduct. He 
treated even the Sadducees with mildness, notwithstanding the 
extravagance of their tenets. He directed his most energetic 
reproofs against the not heretical, but proud and hypocritical, 
Pharisees. In. all this, he clearly evinced how much more 
highly he esteemed rectitude of conduct than rectitude of 
opinion.’ 


POLITICS. 


Art. 13.—A clear, fair, and candid Investigation of the Population, 
Commerce, and Agriculture of this Kingdom; with a full Refuta- 
tion of all Mr..Malthus’s Principles, proving from infallible Docu 
ments, that our Population is rapidly decreasing, from the high price 
of Grain, and the long and anibetuante war; and if not remedied, 
England may fall. Also shewing the great Impolicy of the late Corn 
Bill, and that the high price of Grain has been the Cause of the late 
Blights. London, Mawman, 1810. 


THE title will probab!y lead our readers to imagine that this 
is rather an eccentric production. Nor will they be disappointed 
in this conjecture. But amid some eccentric remarks and many 
vinlations of orthoepy and syntax, no small portion of ‘good 
sense pervades the pamphlet; and many of the reflections 
evince such force and acuteness of mind, as induce us to over- 
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look the defects of the composition. We will extract a few pas- 
sages. Speaking of the state of Holland. previous to the ab- 
sotption of that country in the volcanic crater of the French 
revolition; the author addressing Mr. Malthus, says, 


‘ This country,’ (Holland) ‘ cuts up your boasted system, your 
new lights, by the root. Sir, we have comparatively a more 
extensive foneign trade, and more colonial emigrations than Hol- 
land; and as to the unhealthiness of the great part of the coun- 
try, according to your boasted pages, it should impoverish her 
more than any other cause. As in unhealthy countries the mor- 
tality must fall most upon the weak, that is children; and your 
laboured volumes shew, that children dying exhausts the wealth 
of a country ; as all those that die, the expences are lost to the 
community, as they do not arrive at maturity to benefit the state. 

‘ Yet, Sir, here is acountry formed of marshes, obtained from 
the sea, having a population, wealth, power and commerce above 
any other country of the same extent; till this hydra-headed 
monster, war, and Mr. Pitt’s politics have almost ruined it. 

‘ Sir, L will confidently tell you, that this industrious country 

directly qverjhrows your weak supercilious hypothesis, viz. that 
commerce has outstripped agriculture ; which I find is now the 
cant phrase of our agriculturists, ‘The Hollanders grow no. 
corn, Sir, experience no famine, have bread at a regular and low 
price, and their industry pours wealth into their country; and 
happily they have no agricultural societies tokeep up the price 
of grain. You see, Sir, the great Hume, whom sucha feeble 
author, ay you should reverence, was right when.he says, “ that 
the riches; of. a country consist in its industry,”,though you, 
with: your new lights, contradict it.’ 
_ * Frasice ealls us a nation of shopkeepers ; let us glory in the 
name ; he would give ten landholders for one shopkeeper. See 
what a small speck we are upon the globe, and what a figure we 
have lately cut upon the continent. The only power that has 
resisted Buonaparte. But let us become a nation confined to 
our barren soil and lands, purely agriculturalists, and even Hol- 
land’s barren marshes, with trade, would be superior to us. In 
the cool disquisition of argument, what is a land owner? a 
country gentleman, a respectable man, but a mere drone in the 
state. No; it is the merchant, the manufacturer that is the 
active and valuable member of the state. It is them that has — 
given England such consequence. See in the course of history 
what small states in the Mediterranean, the figure they have 
made. Even the barren marshes of Holland have often con- 
tended alone with England.’ 

‘ No state can be powerful, populous, and wealthy, as an agri- 
cultural one. England, which is the best cultivated country, 
does not employ, according to the Population Act, one fifth of the 
people in agriculture. Then according to Mr. Malthus’s plan, 
what is to become. of the other part? The poor laws should be 
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abolished, he says; then they must be literally starved. What 
will become of our revenue, and what will become of our king- 
doin, when it has Jost its population? But the strongest argu- 
ment that I can pnt to the land owner, what will become of his 
produce? there will be no home market to take off its surplus ; 
no monopoly. It will then be an exporting nation of corn, 
which Mr. Malthus so anxiously wishes, and no revenue by 
which he can get a bounty; his corn must then be below in 
price the preduce of the continent; as there would be the ex- 
pence of shipping it for their market. Besides every country 
that has no inhabitants but agriculturists, must be liable to fa- 
mine; for when the crops fail, as they are the only riches of 
the country, there will be no wealth to purchase foreign corn.’ 

*‘ What makes an acre of ground of so much more value in 
England than in any other country? It is her commerce.’ 


The author among other topics argues against the imposition 
of a bounty on the exportation of corn. He thinks this bounty 
a sacrifice of one part of the community to the avarice of the 
rest; and he deems it hard that people should pay a bounty for 
the express purpose of making the article dearer. The most 
effectual bounty on the growth of corn is the increase of our 
commercial and manufacturing prosperity. During the Ame- 
rican war, when cur commerce and manufactures were compa- 
ratively at a very low ebb, corn, as the author remarks, ‘ though 
we were feeding ovr army in America, sold very low, so that 
the farmers never had so bad a market for their produce.” But 
in the present revolutionary conflict, when this country became 
in 4 great measure the commercial mart and manufactory for 
the whole world, agriculture has been prosecuted with redoubled 
zeal, and corn has fetched a higher price than it ever did before. 
The latter effect indeed, of the exorbitant increase in the money- 
price of corn, may be in part aseribed to the exorbitant issue of 
@ paper currency, which has enhanced the nominal value of 
every article of subsistence. 

The reader will perhaps be anxious to know how the author 
solves the patadox in his title page, that ‘the high price of grain 
has been the cause of the late blights.’ This he has done with 
no common ingenuity. 


‘ Without a great stock of cattle,’ says he, ‘ no farmer can 
cultivate his land to advantage; not only to breed manure, but 
also to eat off his mucilage crops, turnips, Clover, &c. therefore 
instead of commerce outstripping agriculture, no country can 
be properly cultivated without commerce, not only to consume 
its preduce, particularly of animal food, but likewise sffording 
capital to improve wealth. But capital has its limits; for if 
the ground is pushed too much beyond its powers or strength, 
it will only produce an impoverished grain, which has been the 
case lately. 
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Mr. Malthus, and many agricaltural writers, talk as if 

pund might be pushed to any point; but the late failares, or 
blights, have directly shewn them their error. ‘The ground 
must have ease, and that is best done by alternately a mucila 
crop, and it eat off the ground. And to prove incontestibly 
that our late failures have been owing to pushing nature beyond 
her power, and not to the seasons, or Sir Joseph Banks’s plants ; 
that amidst all these failures, fresh land always produced good 
grain. But if it had been owing fo the seasons, or insects, or 
plants, this fresh land would also have miscarried.* Therefore, 
beyond a doubt, and I challenge all the agriculturists to prove 
the contrary, our late bad harvests have been owing to the im- 
mense price of corn, pushing the farmer to alter bis regular 
routine of crops, ploughing up every thing, the ground having 
no rest; and the great price he got for his corn enabling him by 
forced manures to push his land too much, so that capital did 
harm, avarice defeated itself. The same ground having con- 
stant dry crops, principally wheat, without any ease, but re- 
ceiving an abundant proportion of manure, at the expence of 
the other grounds, so that his regular systematic plan was broke 
in upon, and blights were the consequence. Good heavens! 
let me inform our tillers of acres that nature can only produce 
to acertain point, and beyond that, nothing but disease and 
blight will take place. And also let me inculéate into our land 


owner, that his acres are producing him ten rents to what they 
do upon the continent; (France for instance), and let him be 
satisfied, and not force the legislature by the corn laws to starve 
the people.’ 


The following is the concluding remark, which the author 
addresses to Mr. Malthus, and, considering the age of the world, 
and the time which has been allowed for Mr. Malthus’s great 


principle of population to operate, it deserves attentive con- 
sideration. ; 


‘The great navigator, Capt. Cooke, whoxe extensive know- 
ledge, observation, and penetration, I should think should awe 
you into silence, was so struck with the world being so thinly 
inhabited, that he asks this natural question, “ from what cause 
man is so thinly scattered upon the face of the earth?” 





* Whenever any vegetable has lost its energy, its circulation not being 
performed with activity, but sluggishly and diseasedly, animaicala, or a 
fresh. plant will form upon it; and it is upon the upper part of the staik 
or straw where these diseased spots appear, the circulation not. baving 
energy to move with vital{force enough, and to feed the young forming grain 
or embryo, therefore an imperfect yr yak is formed ; for it is at 
this crisis that the plant requives her full powers in forming the seed for 
future plants. It is the same with all vegetables, even fruit trees, when 
they do not thrive and bring forth fruit, they are covered withjanimalcala, 
but this is not the cause bat the consequence of the vegetables not thriving, 
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abolished, he says; then they must be literally starved. What 
will become of our revenue, and what will become of our king- 
dom, when it has Jost its population? But the strongest argu- 
ment that I can put to the land owner, what will become of his 
produce? there will be no home market to take off its surplus; 
no monopoly. It will then be an exporting nation of corn, 
which Mr. Malthus so anxiously wishes, and no revenue by 
which he can get a bounty; his corn must then be below in 
price the preduce of the continent; as there would be the ex- 
pence of shipping it for their market. Besides every country 
that has no inhabitants but agricuiturists, must be liable to fa- 
mine; for when the crops fail, as they are the only riches of 
the country, there will be no wealth to purchase foreign corn.’ 

* What makes an acre of ground of so much more value in 
England than in any other country? It is her commerce.’ 


The author among other topics argues against the imposition 
of a bounty on the exportation of corn. He thinks this bounty 
a sacrifice of one part of the community to the avarice of the 
rest; and he deems it hard that people should pay a bounty for 
the express purpose of making the article dearer. The must 
effectual bounty on the growth of corn is the increase of our 
commercial and manufacturing prosperity. During the Ame- 
rican war, when our commerce and manufactures were compa- 
ratively at a very low ebb, corn, as the author remarks, ‘ though 
we were feeding our army in America, sold very low, so that 
the farmers never had so bad a market for their produce.’ But 
in the present revolutionary conflict, when this country became 
in a great measure the commercial mart and manufactory for 
the whole world, agriculture has been prosecuted with redoubled 
zeal, and corn has fetched a higher price than it ever did before. 
The latter effect indeed, of the exorbitant increase in the money- 
price of corn, may be in part ascribed to the exorbitant issue of 
@ paper currency, which has enhanced the nominal value of 
every article of subsistence. 

The reader will perhaps be anxious to know how the author 
solves the paradox in his title page, that ‘the high price of grain 
has been the cause of the late blights.’ This he has done with 
no common ingenuity. 


‘ Without a great stock of cattle,’ says he, ‘ no farmer can 
cultivate his Jand to advantage; not only to breed manure, but 
ako to eat off his mucilage crops, turnips, clover, &c. therefore 
instead of commerce outstripping agriculture, no country can 
be properly cultivated without commerce, not only to consume 
its produce, particularly of animal food, but likewise sfiording 
capital to improve wealth. But capital has its limite; for if 
the ground is pushed too much beyond its powers or strength, 
it will only produce an impoverished grain, which has been the 
case lately. 
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*Mr. Malthus, and many agricaltural writers, talk as if 


yund might be pushed to any point; but the late failares, or 
blights, have directly shewn them their error. ‘The ground 
must have ease, and that is best done by alternately a mucila 
crop, and it eat off the ground. And to prove incontestibly 
that our late failures have been owing to pushing nature beyond 
her power, and not to the seasons, or Sir Joseph Banks’s plants ; 
that amidst all these failures, fresh land always produced good 
grain. But if it had been owing fo the seasons, or inseets, or 
plants, this fresh land would also have miscarried.* Therefore, 
beyond a doubt, and I challenge all the agriculturists to prove 
the contrary, our late bad harvests have been owing to the im- 
mense price of corn, pushing the farmer to altef bis regular 


routine of crops, ploughing up every thing, the ground having - 


no rest; and the great price he got for his corn enabling him by 
forced manures to push his land too much, so that capital did 
harm, avarice defeated itself. The same grownd having con- 
stant dry crops, principally wheat, without any ease, but re- 
ceiving an abundant proportion of manure, at the expence of 
the other grounds, so that his regular systematic plan was broke 
in upon, and blights were the consequence. Good heavens! 
let me inform our tillers of acres that nature can only produce 
to acertain point, and beyond that, nothing but disease and 
blight will take place. And also let me inculéate into our land 
owner, that his acres are producing him ten rents to what they 
do upon the continent; (France for instance), and let him be 
satisfied, and not force the legislature by the corn laws to starve 
the people.’ 


The following is the concluding remark, which the author 
addresses to Mr. Malthus, and, considering the age of the world, 
and the time which has been allowed for Mr. ‘Malthue’s great 
principle of population to operate, it deserves attentive con- 
sideration. ‘* 


‘The great navigator, Capt. Cooke, whoze extensive know- 
ledge, observation, and penetration, I should think should awe 
you into silence, was so struck with the world being so thinly 
inhabited, that he asks this natural question, “ from what cause 
man is sothinly scattered upon the face of the earth?” 





* Whenever any vegetable has lost its energy, its circulation not being 
performed with activity, but sluggishly and diseasedly, animatcala, or a 
fresh plant will form upon it; and it is upon the upper part of the stalk 
or straw where these diseased spots appear, the circulation not having 
energy to move with vital}force enough, and to feed the young forming grain 
or embryo, therefore an imperfeet embryo or grain is formed ; for it is at 
this crisis that the plant requises her full powers in forming the seed for 
future plants. It is the same with all vegetables, even fruit trees, when 
they do not thrive and bring forth fruit, they are covered withjanimaica 
but this is not the cause bat the consequence of the vegetables not thriving, 
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Arr. 14.—A Letter addressed to the Right Hon; Lord Grenville; by a 
Briton. London, 1810. ; 


WHETHER the eulogy of ‘ decies repetita placebit’. will ap- 
ply to this pamphlet we are not quite prepared to decide, hav- 
ing with great difficulty got once throngh it, and feeling no in- 
clination to try the effect of even a second repetition. We have 
here and there a ray of sense; but it is so obscured when it ap- 
pears by unapt quotations, and so bedimmed by miserable puns, 
that the effect is entirely lost. The following is a fair specimen 
of the whole: 


‘ The passage of Earl Temple to Buckingham House was the 
prelude to the game that was to be played on the occasion, 
“* rapidis qui tonat altus equis.” He came, the lord of Stowe, he 
played the game for his cousin and brother, on perd tant de temps 
ameler les Cartes; he made a small shew of honours, but hé 
left the odd trick for Mr. Pitt and his youngest brother, the 
gentleman whom I have now the honour of addressing. ‘Though 
you played at first an under game in speaking, and indeed 
played the deepest game when you held your finger, (as speaker) 
you dealt yourself, the deuce knows how, the best cards in the 
pack,’ ' ' 


Lord Grenville we are fold in a note, 


‘ counts his life by Justra (his lustrum indeed is annual) by the 
Jive thousand a year ‘he receives from the Exchequer, this is 
what may be called an dlustrious life.’ . 


This is quibbling and pun-cutting with a vengeance. 


Art. 15.—Arguments by Lieutenant Col. Henry Haldene, Captain of 
Royal Invalid Engineers ; shewing the Illegality of the pretended 
Power of suspending Articles of War, or Execution of Articles of 
War. To winch are subjoined, Letters to the Right Hon. Sir Dad 
Dundas, the Commander in Chief, and to the Right Hon, Lord Mul- 
grave, Master General of the Ordindice, London, Sherwood, 1810. 
Price 2s, : 


THE arguments adduced in this pamphlet are not of a nature 
to become the subject of critical investigation. ‘I'be publication 
itself consists chiefly of letters addressed to the different official 
persons, from whom the writer solicited promotioh, with com- 
plaints of his being unjustly overlooked. ‘The answers contain 
the reason which rendered it not only expedient but impossible 
to comply with that solicitation ; this reason, bowever satisfactory 
it may Appear to others, is not so to him whose promotion it 
precludes, That it should so happen is not very wonderful. 
The tone and temper of the writer’ are not very conciliating, 
and do not seem well calculated to remove any obstacle that 
might have stuod in the way of his military preferment. 
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POETRY. 


Art. 16.—Feeling ; or, Sketches from Life, a desultory Poem, with 
other Pieces. By a Lady. London, Longman, 1810. Price 5s. 


THIS poem has many faults which might be pointed out, but 
the intention of the authoress appears so good as to claim our 
commendation. Her design is to place before the eye of youth 
some simple tales, which may impress them with the love of, 
virtue, teach them the blessings and duty of industry and ex- 
ertion, and to learn in whatever station they are placed, ‘ there- 
with to be content.’ 

The poem opens with a description of the influence of feel- 
ing, as operating on man in a state of innocence, &c. - We have 
then the drowned sailor and the miner, And here we take the 
opportunity of making an extract, as we think the following not 
the worst specimen of our authoress’s versification ; 


‘ Yet far from it my thoughts dejected stray, 
Where the poor miner wears his youth away. 

In Idria’s depths, hid from the day’s fair light, 
He plies his toil in never ending night. 

In vain for him the year’s sweet changes roll, 
They bring no transport to his joyless soul. 

Let winter come, array’d in sombre charms, 
Tis Freedoms son’s his awful beauty warms ; 
Let smiling spring pour her fresh op’ning bloom, 
It glads not Aim pent in a living tomb. 

The summer bow’r the path which would invite 
The lover’s step, the strol] at closing night, 

The converse chaste, beneath the starry Heaven, 
Where a pure foretaste of its joys is given, 

Lost, lost to him! as vain shall autumn spread 
Her yellow leaves, to form a fragrant bed, 
Where, at his ease, in sweet repose reclin’d, 

The child of feeling cons with pensive mind, 
The awful lesson on his heart imprest, 

By with’ring groves, so late in verdure drest.’ 


The sufferings of a bankrupt through the rigour of his cre- 
ditors, are feelingly told with the natural and just remarks, which 
must arise in every generous breast where this species of distress 
is produced by unforeseen misfortunes. Our authoress thus 
addresses the rigorous creditor : 


‘ Foolish man! had’st thou with gen’rous mind 
Not giv’n the whole, but yet a part resign’d; 
Cheer’d bis sunk spirit, and with friendly pow’r 
Hallow’d the gloom that marks misfortune’s hour, 
And led him on with more enlighten’d sense, 
To shun each shoal, stand more on self-defence; 
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Kind to thyself! small then ¢hy Joss had been, 
And ke once more life’s happy vo’try seen. 

Now sadly lost! evanish’d into shade, 

The once bright phantoms of enjoyment fade! 
His peace, the sabbath of his days, is o’er, 

And hope’s bright torch shall be relum’d no more. 


The sufferings of the exile and the whole of the exile’s story are 
the next best subject that will claim the readers sympathy and 
attention in the first part of this poem. 

The second part contains the story of Matilda, which is intended 
to show the hardships arising from the unequal distribution of pro- 
perty by the feudal system. In this story, which is rather prolix, 
we have the character cf a good clergyman exemplified, with 
the sorrows and privations which are brought on bis family by his 
death. Indeed, we know of few situations in life more distressing 
than that of aclergyman’s widow left with a large family and 2 
scanty pittance, obliged to leave the home that has been endeared 
and hallowed by domestic intercourse, the scene of tender friend- 
ship and of faithful love. All this the authoress has endeavoured 
to describe, and though not in lofty numbers, yet with much 
fidelity of delineation. She compliments Dr. Webster, and 
~ alludes to the institutions of the ‘ Widows Fund,’ and the ‘ Sons 
of the Clergy.’ This second and last book conclyudes with va- 
rious remarks, all equally to the authoress’s credit'as a woman of 
good feeling and seriousness of chought. The other productions 
are The Maniac, The Misanthrope, and An Ode on Death, a 
very proper finale for such melancholy subjects. 


Arr. 17.—Lines on the lamented Death of Sir John Moore, suggested 
' reading “ Moore’s Narrative of the Campaign in Spain.” By E.C, 
London, Shury, 1810. 


IF the memory of this brave and ill-fated officer could inspire 
no better poetry than the following, our readers will agree with ug 
that the author has mispent his time and misapplied his falents, 


To thee, great Moore, I dedicate my lays, 

To thee.devote my slender meed of praise; 

To thee, while yet Britannia’s streaming eyes 
Are rais’d in meek reproaches to the skies, 
While yet convuls’d beneath the stroke of fate, 
She mourns the noblest pillar of the state; 
While yet, perhaps, thy spirit hovers near, 

To catch thy fame and bless the falling tear. 


NOVELS. 


Ant. 18.—Egbert; or, The Monk of Penmon; a Romance. By the 
" Author of two popular Novels, vols. London, Sherwood, 1810. 


THE numeroye romances, novels, stories, and tales, founded 
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on facts, &c. which come under otr inspection, are seldom a 
thing more than an insipid patch-work, with a sounding title, 
calculated to catch the eyes of silly girls ; and, if morality be 
respected, we are often content to overlook improbabilities, want 
of connection, vacuity of incident, and sterility of intérest, 
The present performance has not any thing to boast with respect 
to the faculty of invention, but, at the sametime, it cannot be 
condemned on account of any vitiating tendencies. The sto 
is altogether well executed, the incidents are interwoven witk 
consistency, and though the tale itself is evidently taken from, 
and helped out by other tales of the same description, yet, by the 
adroitness of the author, it carries with it a new face, and pros 
_ duces an agreeable effect. The moral which it incalcates, is, that 
sooner or later, providence arrests the progress of the wicked, and 
does not suffer the perpetrators of iniquity to pass unpunished. 
The guilt of the unhappy monk of Penmon is lost in contemp« 
lating the retributive justice which awaits a deviation from the 
paths of virtue. We cau, therefore, so far recommend Egbert ; 
or, The Monk of Penmon, to the perusal of the lovers of this 
kind of reading. - 


_ ART. 19.—astrozzi; a Romance, 1 vol. By P.B.S. London, 
Wilkie, 1810. ; 


ZASTROZZ1I is one of the most savage and improbable de- 
mons that ever-issued from a diseased brain, His mother, who had 
been seduced by an Italian nobleman by the name of Verezzi, 
and left by him in wretchedness and want, conjures her son, on 
her death bed, to revenge her wrongs on Verezzi and his progeny 
forever! Zastrozzi fulfills her diabolical injunctions, by assassi- 
nating her seducer, and pursues the young Verezzi, his son, with 
unrelentless and savage cruelty. The first scene which opens- 
this shameless aud disgusting volume, represents Verezzi in a 
damp cell, chained to the wall. : 


‘ His limbs, which not even a little straw kept from the rock, 
were fixed by immense staples to the flinty floor ; and but one of 
his hands left at liberty to take the scanty pittance of bread and 
water which was daily allowed him.’ 


This beautiful youth (as he is described), is released from his 
confinement by the roof of the cell falling in during a most ters 
rific storm. He is then conducted, though in a raging fever, by 
the emissaries of the fiend-like Zastrozzi to the cottage of an old 
woman, which stands on a lone heath, remote from all human 
intercourse. From this place he contrives to escape, and we 
find him at another old woman’s cottage near Passau. Here he 
saves the life of Matilda, La Contessa di Laurentini, who, in a 
fit of desperation and hopeless love for the Adonis Verezzi, 
plunges herself into the river, The author does not think proper 
to account to his readers when and how these two persons had 
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become acquainted, or how Verezzi could know the unbounded 
and disgusting passion which Matilda entertains for him. It is 
vaguely intimated, *that Verezzi loves and is beloved by Julia 
Marchesa di Strobazzo, who is as amiable as Matilda is dia- 
bolical; but we are left to conjecture how the connection be- 
tween Zastrozzi and Matilda is brought about. But these in- 
consistencies need not surprise us, when we reflect that 2 more 
discordant, disgusting, and despicable performance has not, we 
are persuaded, issued from the press for some time. Verezzi 
accompanies Matilda to Passau, with whom he remains, and by 
whom he is informed of the death of Julia. This intelligence 
throws him into another fever ; on his recovery, Matilda conveys 
him to a castella of her own, situated in the Venetian territory, 
Here she practices every art and ass@mes all the amiable appear- 
ances and fascinating manners she is mistress of, which she thinks 
most likely to wean Verezzi from his fondness for the memory of 
Julia, and to inspire him with an affection for herself. But all 
her arts prove fuitless, till Zastrozzi suggests the scheme of 
affecting to assassinate Verezzi, when Matilda is to ipterpose and 
make him believe that she saves his life. Verezzi, whois a poor 
fool, and any thing but a man, falls into the snare, forgets his 
Julia, indulges a vicious passiou for Matilda, which the auihor de- 
nominates love, but which is as far removed from that exalted 
passion as modesty is-from indecency. and deserves a name 
which we shall not offend our readers by repeating. Revelling 
in an inordinate and bestial passion, of which the fiend Matilda 
is the object, he discovers that Julia still lives. This causes mo- 
mentary regret, but awakens the jealousy of Matilda, which he 
calms by the most indelicate professions, and whilst he is about 
to drink a goblet of wine to the happiness of his infamous para- 
mour, Julia glides into the room, Verezzi is instantly seized 
with a frenzy, and stabs himself. Matilda is rendered furious 
by this death blow to her criminal gratifications. 


‘Her eyes scintillated, (a favourite word with the author, 
which he introdyces in almost every page), ‘ with fiend-like ex- 
ression. She advanced to the lifeless corpse of Verezzi, ‘she 
Piucked the dagger from his bosom, it was stained with his life’s 
blood, which trickled fast from the point to the floor, she raised it 
on high, and impiously called upon the God of nature to doom 
her to endless torments should Julia survive her vengeance.’ 


She is as good as her word; she stabs Julia in a thqusand 
places ; and, with exulting pleasure, again and again buries her 
dagger in the body of the unfortynate victim of her rage. 

atilda is seized by the officers of justice, as well as Zastrozzi, 
who confesses that he had planned the whole business, and made 
Matilda the tool by which he satiated his revenge. 

The story itself, and the style in which it is told, are so truly 
contemptible, that we should have passed it unnoticed, had not 
our indignation been excited by the open and barefaced immo- 
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rality and grossness displayed throughout. Matilda’s character 
is that of a lacivious fiend, who dignifies a vicious, unrestrained 
passion by the appellation of love. . 

‘ Does the author, whoever he may be, think his gross and wan- 

ton pages fit to meet the eye of a modest young woman? Is 

this the instruction to be instilled under the title of a romance ? 

Such trash, indeed, as this work contains, is fit only for the ‘in- 

mates of a brothel. It is ‘by such means of corruption as this 

that the tastes of our youth of both sexes become vitiuted, their 

imaginations heated, and a foundation laid for their future a 

and dishonour. Whén a taste for this kind of writing is imbibed, 

they may bid farewell to innocence, farewell to purity of thought, 

and all that makes youth and virtue lovely ! : . 
We know not when we have felt so much indignation asin the 

perusal of this execrable production. The antHor of it cannot 

be too severely reprobated. Not all, his ‘ scintiféated eyes,’ his 
battling emotions,’ his ‘ frigorific torpidity of despair,’ nor his 
¢ Lethean torpor,’ with the rest of his nonsensical and stupid 
jargon, ought to save him from infamy, and his volume from the 
flames. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

- Art. 20.—Gazetteer of England and Wales; containing the Statistics, 
Agriculture and Mineralogy of the Counties ; the History, Antiquities, 
Curiosities, Manufactures, Prade, Commerce, Fairs, Markets, Charitable 
and other Institutions, Population and Elective Franchises, of the 
Cities, Towns, and Boroughs; including a complete Index Villaris, 
with the Bearings and Distance of each Village and Mansion from 
the nearest Market Town. Illustrated by Two large Maps, descriptive 
of the Koads and Inland Navigation. By Thomas Potts, London, 
Rivington, 1810. 

ALL the useful matter contained in the excellent gazetteer of 
Luckombe, is incorporated in this work, but with numerous addi- 
tions, corrections, and improvements, It would have greatly 
augmented the value of this performance, if Mr. Potts had in- 
serted the returns of the late population act, and had mentioned 
the number of houses and inhabitants in each village, town, &c. 
with the amount of the poor-rates, the nature of the living, 
whether rectory or vicarage, the annual value, and the name of 
the patron. The distances appear, in general, to be estimated too 
high. At least, we have found this to be the case with several 
which we have examined. Mr. Potts, however, deserves praise 
for the industry with which he appears: to have accomplished 
this laborious undertaking. —~ - 


Art. 21.--Practical Remarks and Precedents of Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment on Private Bil{s ; comprising the Standing Orders of both Houses, 
to the prorogutiou of Parliament on the twenty-first Duy of June, 1810, 
the Second’ Edition, corrected and‘ enlarged. "By Charles Thomas Elis, 
Parliaméntary Agent, of the Inner Temple. London, Butterworth, 1810. 


AT a period when applications to arliament for private bills 
are so numerous, and seem continually increasing, the utility of 
the present work must be very apparent. It contains all that is 
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requisite to be known of the practice of parliament with respect 

to private bills. , 

Art. 22.—The Juvenile Spectator, being Observations on the Tempers, 
Manners, and Foibles of various Young Persons, interspersed with such 
lively Matter as, it is presumed, will amuse as well us instruct, By 
Arrabella Argus. London, Darton, 1810, price 4s. 6d. 

MRS. ARRABELLA ARGUS may, perhaps, appear to man 

a pettish miss, and ill-bred boy a very unpleasant and formidable 

personage; but we must beg leave to assure our young friends, 

that we have found her a very agreeable, instructive, discriminat- 
ing, and good humoured lady. She will prove one of those 

— préceptor€sses, in whose company they will pass some 
ry agreeable hours, This work of Mrs. Arabelia Argus, will, 

we trust, find a welcome place in, and be a great addition to the 

juvenile library. 


Arr. 23.—The Moral or Intellectual Last Will and Testament of John 
Stewart, the Traveller, the only Man of Nature that ever appeared 
és the World. London: Printed for the Author, 1810. No Bueok- 
seller’s name, 

MR. STEWART isa very profound writer; so profound, that 
we cannot comprehend his meaning. Mr. S. however, seems to 
contemplate this strange feetus of his brain with great self-com- 
placency; for he calls it, p. 252, a ‘ stupendous essay of intellec- 
fual energy to elevate science to the dawn of sense ;’ and in p. 387, 
he says, 

* I shall conclude this work with one great effort, not to im- 
-mortalize or to apotheosize, but homoousize its author: that is to 
identify self and nature, by giving an extraordinary test of my 
intelicctual powers, to turn my mind as it were, inside out, and let 
all the world judge of st as well as myself.’ 

Poor Mr. Stewart’s mind is, we fear, completely turned inside 
out, and thrown into a state of incurable confusion. 

Arr. 24.—Some Account of the Ancient and Present Stale of Shrews- 
bury, a New Editign. London, Richardson, 1810, 12mo. pp. 557. 


IN this neat and well filled volume, great pains appear to have 
been taken to furnish the reader with almost every species of 
information which he can desire respecting the former and the 
present state of the pleasant town of Shrewsbury. The ancient 
history, the topographical site, the public buildings, charitable 
institutions, &c. &c. are described in a manner sufficiently mi- 
pute, without being prolix. The narrative is enlivened with a 
variety of historical aud biographical details. Among the latter, 
we noticed, with pleasure, the sketch of the life of Dr. John 
Taylor, the editor of Demosthenes, who was a native of Shrews- 
bury, where his father was a barber. Taylor, who early disco- 
yered a decided turn for books, was indebted for his education to 
Edward Owen, of Condover, Esq. From the free school of 
Shrewsbury, he was sent to St. John’s College in Cambridge. 
He became fellow and afterwards tutor of that learned society, 
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Mr. Owen, the patron of this great .scholar,-.was, like macy 
ether country gentlemen, in those days, a strenuous jacobite, 
and Taylor is said to have forfeited his favour by refusing to 
drink the health of the pretender on his knees. This incident is 
said to have caused him to abandon the clerical Pepe for the. 
study of the civil law ; but it does not appear that he ever prac- 
tised as a civilian. 

‘ In private life, Dr. Taylor’s character was extremely amiable : 
his temper remarkably social, and his talents fitted to adorn and 
gladden society. The even tenour of his em furnished 
him with an uninterrupted flow of spirits.’ gh he was so 
studiously devoted to letters; though as an intimate friend dnd 
fellow-coliegian of his, informs us, “‘ if you called.on him’ in 
college after dinner, you were sure to find him sitting at an old 
oval walnut table, covered with books, yet, when began‘ te 
take apologies for disturbing a person so well em » heim- 
— told you to advance, and called out, John,. John, bring 
pipes and glasses, and instantly appeared as cheerful and good hu- 
moured as if he had not been at all engaged or interrupted ; sup- 
pose now you had staid as long’ as you would, and been enter- 
tained by him most agreeably, you took your leave and got:half- 
way down the stairs, but recollecting somewhat that you had to 
say to him, you goin again; the bottles and glasses were gone, 
the books had expanded themselves so as to re-occupy the whole 
table, and he was just as much buried in them as Shen you’ Gest 
came in.” 

‘He loved a game at cards, and we are told that he played well. 
He was also an excellent relator of a story, of which he had a 
large and entertaining collection. But, like ynost story-tellers, 
Was somewhat too apt to repeat them. His friend, the facetious 
and good-humoured Henry Hubbard, of Emanuel, with whom 
he greatly associated, would sometimes, in the evenings which 
they used to pass alone together, use the freedom of jocosely re- 
monstrating with him upon fhe subject, and when the Doctor 
began one of his aneedotes, would cry out, ah, Dear “ Doctor, 
pray do not let us have that story any more, 1 haye heard it so 
often:” to which Taylor often humourously replied, “ come 
Harry, let me tell it this once more,” and would then go on with 
his narration, 

Arr. 25.—Hamlet Travestie, in three Acts, with Annotations, by Dr- 
Loudon, 


Johnson and Geo, Stevens, Esq. and other Commentators. 
Richardson, 1810. 


THE genius of our immortal bard is caleulated to excite so 
strong and enthusiastic a feeling of admiration and reverence in 
every well-framed mind, that the very attempt to make it the 
subject of burlesque, argues a kind of intellectuaf depravity. 
We could not open the pages of this Hamlet Travestie, without 

redicting, that we should find more cause to pity the writer for 
bis stupidity, than to praise him for his wit ; we soon found 
our prediction fully verified. He seems, indeed, to be aware of the 
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Feception whith will be given to his labours. ‘ Conscious,’ says he, 
that any attempt to treat with levity the works of our immortal 
poet, is in some danger of being received with displeasure, the 
following production is submitted to the public with that diffidence 
which the delitacy of the subject must naturally excite. We 
have looked in vain, for the diffidence here spoken of in the writer, 
and we are equally ata loss to discover wherein consists the deli- 
cacy of the subject: to give-us, in lieu of the impréssive beauties 
of sentiment and diction which abound in Hamlet, a tissue of 
childish nonsense and colloquial vulgarity, and to call it a tra- 
vestic, is Teally past all erdurance, ° 
Let the reader take asa sample (and it is a sample not of the 
worst kind), a part of the celebrated grave digging scene. 
, Gravedigger (sings) "! 
« The carpenter, shipwright, and mason may boast 
Of the strength of their buildings; they’re nut-shells at most 
) With my dig; dig, &ci 
But the sexton builds stronger than all put together, 
For the hougesithat he makes, defy wind and weather ; 
And his tenanjs live snug, undisturb’d, and content; 
’ For they’re ne’er teaz’d for:taxes, nor troubled for rent. 
ey - ity With my dig, dig, &c. 
Stor & [Gravedigger throws up several sculls: 
sw 9d” “812 OF » Hamiet. 
That’scull might once have beeira politician’s; 
And that a lawyer’s, or a grave physician’s. 
Law, politics, and physic, now: must grovel, 
To bear a basting witha dirty shovel! 
That sexton seems a dev’lish dry’ old elf: 
Horatio, shall we quiz him? 


Horatio. Please yourself. 
Hamlet. (Zo Gravedigger) Do’st know whose scull 
was this amongst the many? 
Gravedigger. What! cant you tell? 
Hamlet. Why, how the devil can I? 
Gravedigger. 


Of all good fellows, sure he was the best, Sir ! 

This scull was Yorick’s once, the late King’s jester. 
Hamicet. 

Alas, poor. Yorick! Sir, I knew him well---O! 

He was indeed a jolly roaring fellow. 

Horatio, he would get dead drunk,---and after 

Could keep the table in a roar of laughter: 

The first and last was he in ev’ry row: 

O’ th’ wrong side of his mouth he’s laughing now. 

Now, when Miss Prim is seated at her glass, 

With paints and washes to bedaub her face, 

Tell her (to make her giggle at her toilette), 

That paint her face inch think, yet death will spoil it.” 

What reader of common taste or common patience, can en lure 

such trash as this! 
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AGG.—Edwy and Elgiva, an his- 
torical Romance of the tenth Cen- 
tury, in 4 vols. By John Agg. 12mo. 
20s. 

‘Appeal (An) to the Public in be- 
half of Nicholas Tomlinson, Esq. a 
Captain in his Majesty’s Navy. 8¥o. 
sewed. 

‘Blomfield. — Eschyli Prometheus 
vinctus ad fidem Manuscriptorum 
emendavit Notas et glossarium ad- 
jecit. €. J. Blomfield A. B. 8vo. 6s. 

Balbetnie.—Miscellaneous Obser- 
vations for the Benefit of the Em- 
pire, with Annotations on Steam En- 
gines, and Remarks-on the Distilla- 
tion of Spirits commonly called 
Trish and Scotch Whiskies, &c. By 
Arthur Balbernie, Juar: 8vo. sd. 3s. 

Bosanquet. — Practi¢al Observa- 
tions on the Report of the Bullion 
Committed by Charles Bosanquet, 
Esq. 8vo. sewed 4s. 


Brodie.—A History of the Roman — 


Government from the commence- 
ment of the State to the final sub- 
version of Liberty, by the success- 
ful Usurpation of Cesar Augustus, 
in the year of Rome 724. : By Alex- 
ander Brodie. 8vo. 12s. 
Boisgelin.—Travels through Den- 
mark and Sweden, to which is pre- 
fixed a Journal of a Voyage down 
the Elbe from Dresden to Ham- 
burgh, including a compendious his- 
torical Account of the Hanseatic 
League. By Leuis de Boisgelin, 
Knight of Malta, with Views from 
Drawings taken on the Spot, by Dr. 


Charles Parry. 2 vols. 4to. boards,. 


coloured Views, 41. 4s. plain 3). 3s. 

Brown. — Ormond, or the secret 
Witness. By B.C. Brown, 3 vols. 
12mo. boards. 16s. 6d. 

Bath and London, or Scenes in 
each, a Novel in 4 vols. 12mo. Tl. 

Christian Unitarianism vindicated, 
being a Reply to a Work by John 
Bevans, jurr. entitled, ‘a defence 
ef the Christian Doctrines of the 


‘Society of Friends.’ By Veras, 8vo 


‘Ss. 
‘» Cockle.—Moral Truths and Stu- 
dies from Natural History, intended 
as a Sequel to the Juvenile Journal, 
or Tales of Truth. By Mrs. Cockle, 
12mo. 7s. boards. 

Considerations’ for the use of 
Young Men and the? Parents of 
Young Men, &c. 18imo! 1s.- 


Cambridge Problems, being a Col-. 


lection of the printed Questions pro- 
poséd to the Candidates for the De- 
gree of Bachelor ‘of’ Arts, at the 
general Examinations,: ‘from the 
‘Year 1801 to the Year 1810, inclu- 
‘sive, with a Preface, by a Graduate 
of the University: 8vo. boards, 6s. 

Dealtry.—The Principles of Flu- 
xions designed for the Use of Stu- 
dents, in the University. By Wil- 
liam Dealtry, M. A. royal 8vo. bds. 
14s. ' 

Eva of Cambria, or the fugitive 
Daughter, a Novel in 3 vols. 15s. 

Frend.— Evening Amusements ; or 
the Beauty of the Heavens dis- 
played, in which several striking 
Appearances tobe observed on va- 
rious Evenings in the Heavens, 
during the Year 1811, are Described 
by William Frend, Esq. M. A. 12mo. 
boards, 3s. 

George and Eliza; or, a Journal 
of the Heart, altered from the 
French, by W. T. 12mo. bds. 5s, 

Huskisson.— The Question con- 
cerning the Depreciation of our Cur- 
rency, Stated and Examined. By 
W. Huskisson, Esq. M. P. 8vo. 5s. 

Henry and Isabella; or, the Re- 
verses of Fortune, a Novel, in two 
vols. 12mo. 10s. 

Johnes..-The Chronicles of En- 
guerraud de Monstrelet,, containing 
an Account of the cruel Wars be- 
tween the Houses of Orleans and 
Burgundy, &c. Translated by Tho- 
mas Johnes, Esq. 13 vols, 8vo, and 
Quarto Atlas, Tl. 4s. 
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Little (The) Chimer, a Tale, al- 
tered from the French of Ducray 
Duminal, Author of Calina, &e, 
&e. in 4 vols. 12mo. 22s. 

Letters of the Marquis du Def-_ 
faud, to the Hon. Horace Walpole, 
afterwards Earl of Orford, from the 
Year 1766 to the Year 1780, to 
which are added, Letters of Madame 
du Deffaud to Voltaire, from the 
¥ear 1759 to the Year 1775. 4 vols, 
12mo. bds. 21. 2s. 

Moral Tales, by the late Author 
of * The exemplary Mother, 12s 
boards. 4s. 6d. 

Mylivs—The Poetical Class Book, 
or reading Lessons for every Day in 
the Year, ;selected from the most 
popular English Poets, ancient and 
modern, for the use of Schools. 
12mo. sheep, 5s. 

Nisbett.—The Twenty-fourth of 
® Matthew critically Examined; 
with Strictyres on the Opinions of 
Bishops ‘Newton and Porteus, and 
particulariy of Bishop Horsley, in a 
Letter to a Country Ciergyman, By 
N. Nisbett, Svo. sewed, 3s. 

Naylor.—A Series of Discourses, 


principally on the Evideaces of . 


Christianity. By the Rev. M. J. 
Naylor, B. D, Svo. boards, 10s. 6d, 
New (A) Defence of the Holy 
Roman Church against Heretics and 
Schismatics, fc. 2s. boards. 


Books published in November, 1810. 


Observations on the Evidences of 
the Truth of Revelation, and on the 
Opposition of Satan to Revelation, 
in every age. 12s. boards, 2s. 6d. 

Political Essay on the Kingdom 
of New Spain, by Alexander de 
Humboldt, translated from thé ori. 
ginal French of Jobn Black. 2 vols. 
8vo. boards, II. 18s. 

Robertson.—Synopsis Morborum. 
Asummary View or Observation on 
the principal Diseases incident te 
Seamen or Svuldiers, whether engaged 
in actual Service, or retired frem it, 
&c. By Robert Robertson, M; D, 
F. R. S. F. A. S. 2 vols. Svo. 9s. bds. 

Select Tales; or, Choice Repos, 

, tory of Classic Entertainment and 
literary Beauty. 3 vols. 18mo. 9s. 

Tythes no Oppression, shewn in a 
Letter to the Lord of Abbots, Glebe 
Manor, by Paul Oldright. 1s. 6d. 

Vassar.—Cupies from a Correse 
pondence, avd Substance of Com 
munications with Mr. Hugkisson, 
Mr. Perceval, &c. &c. on the Sab- 
jects of the Waste and Abuses in 
the Military Establishment and Ex- 
penditure. By J, J. Vassar, Esq. 5m 

Yates.—A Funeral Discourse, oc+ 
casioned by the Death of the Rev. 
Dr. Barnes, preached at Cross Street 
Meeting House, Manchester, 15th 
July, 1810; By Joha Yates. Svo. 
28, 
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